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classes are taught in the foreign langualge) ; \ (3) curriculum 
integrated foreign language instruction/ (programs in which the daily 
language class is conducted in the fore^L^i^ language and is 
su pplem ented by additional culture and Hatlgua^e study in the regular 
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flv€ days a week and emphasize oral communication) ; and (5) fore^ign 
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basic concepts of foreign language)^ Recommendations for elementary 
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cost, parent and administrator support, resource materials, teachers, 
and supplemental classroom activities^ Toe literature review covers 
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IMTRODUCTION ^ , , ■ ■ ^ 

There has been much debate among edubators In the iaat decade about the status 
of forelgit language programs at the elementary . school level. * This report "waij 
undertaken in 'order to lnvest;lgate what is going oh' In elementary ^chools across 
the country. While a nationwide enrollment study 20 years ago (Breunig^ i960) 
found that more than 1.25 million elementary schooL children were studying 
,f oreign^language in elementary schools* the most recent surveys would lead us to 
believe that foreign language in the elementally^ school (FLES) is a dying phenom- 
enon. In reality » results of the present pifo ject indicate that there £s much 
activity in elementary school language Instruction^ and public interest seems to 
be extremely high in many areas and at least incipient in others. Because of 
this interest, there is an urgent need to gather information on the ex:tent and 
nature of elementary school fot^eign language instruction in general^^and to 
Identify and study some of the most promising modes of such instruction as they 
exist in schools today, so as to have this 'lnformatict> available to those who 
axe considering instituting programs. . \J. 

If one weVe to judge the level of activity in elementary^ school^ language 
instruction in this country upon the most recent published surveys, tone would 
have to conclude that the phenomenon was virtually non*existent in American 
schools, and that it was on its way to extinction, ^survey of state foreign*' 
language supervisors conducted by Adcock (1976) concluded that, with" the £xcep- ' 
tion of a few localities and states where^ significant programs existed, 
"FLESw-.-is an almost completely defunct creature." Two years later, EJeel (1978) 
reported that 17' of 23 sta,te foreign language coordinators indicated that FLES 
had either disappeared or signTfTcanYly declined in the recent past. EJeel noted 
that the v^st majority of the stated indicating a dectease or disappearance of 
FLES activity cited financial reasons- Although neither of these surveys 
claimed to be a representative national study of enrollment in elementaVy 
language instruction, one" could surmise from them that the number of such 
programs in this country had declined alarmingly^ 

The Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) felt that this conclusion had to be 
erroneous. There, was likely to be more interest in the area of FLES than chese 
recent surveys showed. FurtHermore, the^re are some innovative approaches to 
elementary school language instruction'that appear to hold great promise for the 



future. .. ^Thls ls indicated by a high level of public intcreat in elementary 
school foreign language instruction.^ In a recent public opinion poll conunissioned 
by-'theC president's Comciiaaion on Foreign Language and Ihternixtional Studies' 
(Etldy, 1980b), 76% of the respondents from a nationally representative^ sample 
indicated tha,t they thought foreign language inBtruction should be offered at 
the elementary bchool level, and 42% beli'&ved that foreign language instruction i 
should be required in elementary scHoolt In addition, CAL is receiving an 
increasing number of inquiries from parents interested in beginning soihe sort of 
language instruction for their children. Further, both the foreign language and 
the general elementary school pedagogical literature include an increasing 
number of references to program start-ups and other FLES-jrelated activities. 
For example, thfe October 1979 issue of Instructor magaalne, a journal intended 
for eleimentary school teachers, included a four-pag^ article outlining some 
rudiments of elementary sch6ol languaga instruction for the uninitiated element 
tary teacher.' Recent issues of American Education have discussed Chicago^s 
Elementary "Language. Academies" (May 1980) and Milwaukee's language immersion 
program (July 1981). One can only conclude that^pcrBlic interest in elementary 
school foreign lan'guage instruction is on the increase. Xn^addition, a recent 
poll of the membershipr of the Northeast Conference of the Teaching of Foreign , 
Languages (NEC) indicated that FLES activity, is likely to be considerably more 
widespread thA reported by Neel and Adcock; Over 20% of the NEC survey respon- 
dents Indicated that there was a FLES program in their school district or pri-^ 
vate school (Eddy, 1980a). * \ 

Contrary to much of the recent published information about the state of^ elemen* f ' 
tary school foreign language instruction in this country, these findings indi- 
cated that the time had come ^ take a serious look at what i^ happening, ^to 
gather data on the kinds of programs in existence^ and. to focus more specifi- 
cally on those programs that appear to be most promising. ' ^ 

The type of research we conducted was specifically called for in the report ot 
/the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies^ which 
recommended ''funding for... early language training, as was attempted 
through* . .FLES programs in thcS early 1960s^ but subsequently abandoned. .. [and 
f or] . * .inmiersion programs employing the foreign language. to teach other 
subjects." Xp39-AO). 
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The objcictlvea of the current project were as follows: 

1. To gather xecent bibliographic ioformation about elementary , 
school foreign language instruction, and to make this bibliography 
as accessible as possible to potential readers through the ERIC 
system and otherwise. This bibiography was to include items on" 

^ ^ research questions, curriculum, an^ program description and 

evaluation^ . ^ 

2. In selected states, to*gathe"v basic information about the 

, / ^ extent of elementary foreign language instruction in represen- 
j . tativ,^ school districts for bnth. in-school and af ter^school* 

programs. 

3. In , School districts where innovative programs were iden- 
tified, to collect extensive inforraation about the district, the 
program itself, and the place which the program occupies within 
the district's foreign language, curriculum at both the element^ary 
and the secondary levels . . . _ ^ 

. A . To provide professionals , administrators, ^^d teacher?^ from 
representative innovative^ programs an opportunity, to taeet, to 
^ ^ exchange ideas, and to chart directions for the future^ 

5. To provide a published record of our iifvestigation which will 
^erve resource for those consideri^ig implementing elementary 

1 School foreign ^language Instruction in the near tuture. 

Five type^ of innovative programs were observed and serine as the basis for this 
report: total immersion^ partial immersion, curriculum- integrated foreign 
language instruction, revitalized FLES, and, foreign language exper^ience (FLEX)* 
^Two bilingual education programs aimed at teaching English to non-native 
speakers were included in^ the site visits but are not the main focus of this 
study. The model with the most ambitious fluency goals, total immersion, refers 
to programs that teach the regular elementary school curriculum thrpugh the 

medium of the foreign language. Partial litonersion refers to programs that teach 

* J' 

up to ^0% of tie ir classes through the medium of the foreign language. The 
curricului^'integrated model conducts daily 'foreign language classes in^ the 
foreign langiiage, and^includes additional ^language and culture instruction 
taught by the regylar classroom teacher. The revitalized FEES taodel includes 
before/after^ or during school classes with a conversational emphasis as well as 
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a cultural awarencs-B eraphaBls. The FLEX approach was developetl in the^ 1970b as 
a result , of decreaBed budgets and IncreaBod Interest In foreign language. The 
purpQBe of FLEX is to give the children an expoaure to the foreign language and 
culture; fluency iB^not a goal. The FLEX program, with Its limited goals* iB 
designed 30 that; claBsroom deachers^ with little knowledge of the forolgn 
language can, learn along with th^lr students. Ut> to three languages t^ave been 
^ introduced to a class In one year with this approach. 

The purpose of this report Is to present our ^findings of the research on these 
program^^, /The report IB organized as follows: literature review, results oE; 
survey* general overview of sice visits with summaries of the 18 schools 
vls3.tedf recommendations for elementary foreign language programs , and ^ 
conclusions. ^ 
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XI. LITERATUELE REVIEW 

— ^ - \ 

The purpose of this rtvlew is to acquaint the reader with relevant literature 

that deals, with diverse aspects of foreign language teaching at the elementary 

level.^' The discussion will be grouped under three general headings^ The firdt 

■is the optimal age at which children should bjegin to study foreign language.. 

Second, literature dealing with program design, including revitalized FLES, 

foreign language experience (FLEX), and immersion will be cited^ The thijrd area 

is a review of 'the evaluation literature for both immersion and ^LE^ ^ programs » 

focusing on whether these programs meet their stated' objectives. ^ The 

► • ■ 

bibliography also contains a list of instructional materials used in elementary 
foreign language classes , and a 'list of publications t^at describe the history 
of early foreign language instruction in the U.S. 



Optimal age for learning a foreign language 

There has been much debate in the ^st decades concerning the optimal age for 
learning a foreign language. Is there an age that is best for learning a 
foreign l.inj^uage? Xt-^has been a common belief that younger children learn 
languages c^nr^ easily than adults and have a '^better ear" for aqulring a second 
language. Research i^tudles have produced conflicting data — some indicating 
>^ that your^er language learners do better, and ot\)Jts suggesting that older 



language learners succeed more rapidly and efficiently. 



/ 



* * - 

Genesee (1978), in a discussion of optimal age for starring second language 

instruction, argues that there are advantages related to time and learner effi- 
ciency that are associated differentially with early and late instruction in a 
' second language. Ij^ concludes from -past studies concerning the learning rate of 
students at different age^s that older students seem to be more efficient learn** 
ers than younger students. In other words, given the same amount of time^ ado- 
lescents will learn as much or mor^ l^han younger children. However, at the same 
.time, there is a disadvantage to'starting second language instruction late, \ 

namely, the reduced amount of time available for learning. Therefore, the I 

. " ■ ' ' . ^ 

advantage of early Instruction in a second language Is similar to that of early* 

instruction for any skill; the earlier one starts, the' more instructional Con^ 

tact is possible. Genesee concludes that the advantages of extended time and ^ 

opportunities furnished by early instruction suggest that the advantage seems to 

lie with an early beginning followed by work at the secondary level. ' 
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A major scudy whose reuulcs are in direct confllcc wlch che "earlier che better" 
language learning theory ^was conducted by 3ur3Call et al . (197A). Ic Involved a 
ceh-year study of French Instruction In the primary schools In England/ The 
purpose of the longitudinal study was to examine the factors affecting the deve- 
lopment of foreign language skills in the n^Jfmal school environment (197A , p20)* 
Two national samples Of' primary schools pupils » comparable in ability and 
^9cioeconomic status > were taught^ French under reasonably controlled conditions 
over a"" period of sevetal years. When comparing the language achievement of 
the group who began the. study, of French at age eight with those who began at 
age eleven, it was concluded that . there is, no substantial differential 
gain by students who began to learn at age eight. The only area In whlcl? the j 
pupLIs taught 'French from the age of eight conrlqtently showed any superiority/^ 
was that of listening comprehensicfn. The researchers claimed that although theV 
differences betwe'en the vairious groups of pupils were statistically significant, 
they were hardly "substantial'* in nature. Although those taught French at ajge 
eight did not appear to gain in subject mastery, they did appear to Improve in 
^attitudes toward language learning. They retained a more favorable attitude 
toward speaking the language than did those who were not introduced to French 
until the age of eleven. Burstall et al > concluded from their findings that 
"the weight of the evidence has combined with thfe balance of opinion 'to tip the 
scales against a possible expansion of the teaching of French, in primary 
^schools." 

In response to Burstall's study, H. rStern (1976) warns of the danger of 
creating a false dichotomy between the neutologist tfU-^er^ PenfieldV^ theory of- 
early language' learning (which provided the impetus for many of the theorists 
promoting early language learning) , and B^urstalll/s theory of later language 
learnltjg. Stern warns against' having to make a clear choice between :the two 
theories. In accordance with Genesee, Stern suggests that, on developmental 
grounds^, each age Un life probably h^s its peculiar advantages and disadvantages 
for language learning. To appro'ach the problem, he suggests^^that agreement 
needs to be reached on the uj,t;imate proficiency levels that should be achieved 
in school. Then, the amount of time needed for effective language learnlTig, 

* * w' 

given different methodologies and expertise, should be defined. Lastly, the 
starting level and approach should- be decided in an experimental ahd pragmatic 
way. He notes that in the 1960s the mistake was made of expecting miracles by 





maroLy scarclng young. Thj*b#;he wartis chac scarclng lace as auch Is noc che 

answer elcher (1976, p292) 

■ *t 

Ijn support of *-^e "earlier che beccer" cheory, Sellger, Kraahen, and Ladefoged 
(1975) present daca Indlcaclug chac pubercy may be an Iraporcanc Curnlng p^lnc in 
language learning abilicy. Their daCa came .from a survey in a 'non-claesroom 
seccing of non-mocher Congue speakers of Erfglish and Hebrew who immigpaced Co 
che U.S. and Israel ac ages "9 and under^'' '*10 Co 15" and "16 and over." Resulcs 
sugge^c thac chere are limics Co 'che degree of linguiscic perfeccion chac may be 
expecCed from adulc second language learners. Members of .che 9~and''under group, 
for che mosc pare, self-^reporced chac mosc speakers of cheir Cargec language* 
choughc C^ey were nacive speakers. In concrasc, mosc members of che l6-and-over 
group felc chey sci^ll had a foreign accenc. The number of subjeccs in che lO-^lS' 

>^ear old group who reporced a non-nacive like accent in che second language was 

. " I 

nearly identical co che number who reporced po^acQenC. Ic is suggesced chac 

I ! ^ ' - 

Chere is a real difference becween adulc and child la^nguage learning. Seliger, 



ec'al. conclude chaC more "Recalled 



invescigacion of lingusclc compecence in 



young and older second' language learners will clarify how and why pubercy has 
che ^ffec^ic does on language learjiing." 



In' con erase , Snow* and Hoefnagel-HfAile (1977) Teporced findings suggescing chaC 
younger-children are not beccer Chan older children and adulcs in learnings 
accuraCe pronunciacion of a second language. In a concrolled laboracory scady^ 
adulc learners (aged 21-31) performed significancly beccer on a pronunciacion 
cesc of Diyich words Chan did scudencs aged' 15 and yduuger. 



In a survey of che resulcs of several research sDudies on che opLlmal age quescion, 
Krashen, ec al. (1979) analyzed 17 eifperlmencal and naCuralisCic sCudies on 
second language accainmenc. On chis basis chey suggesc chree generalizacions 
concerning the relacionship beCween age, racej- and QvenCual accainmenc in a 
second language: (1) adulcs propeed , chrough early scages of^ syncac.cic and 
tatorphological developmenc fascer Chan .children (where cime and exposure are held 
conscanc); ^ (2) ^older children acquire a second language fasCer Chan younger 
children (again, in early sCages of morphological and syntsccic developmenc 
where cime and expQdure are held consCanC); and (3) learners who begin naCural 

exposure Co second languago.s during childhood generally . achieve higher over:a^ll — 

second language proficiency Chan chose who 'begin as adulcs. 
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While recent tcBcarch reports have claimed to ^c£utG the hypotheoia that there 
.ia* a critical peric^d for language acqiriotion^^ thCavailable research is 
consistent with the three generalizations above. It is difficult to compare 
^Vfj^f^i^^ when some of t^em deal with language learning in the classroom while 
others ^eal with language acquisition in naturalistic settings. It is saffe to 
say that, .as of ynK^ there can be no generalization made as to a specific opti- 
mum age for acquiring* a second language. Research has ^shown that older age 
^ groups perform better at ^c^rtain tasks » while younger children have certain 
other distinct advantages.^ 



Program design , 

The design of three^toain typvss of elementary foreign language programs will be - 
■discussed; revitalized FLES, foreign language experience (FtEX), and language 
immersion. Revitalized FLES programs of the 19803 are those that have classes'^ 
up to five times a week either before, during, or after school* They are called 
"revitalized" because they take a different approach than thg traditional FLES 
programs of the 1950s and 1960s. '^Unlike the traditional programs that were not 
aimed at development qf communication skills, revitalized FLE^ programs empha^ 
size conversational skills as well , as cultural awareness. |The3'e programs vary 
in their specific^ goals and in the amount of^^^iniiie spent per day in the 
^ classroom. Unfortunately, there is \little published material available on indi^ 
vidual FLES programs. The material that is available is usually unpublished ^or 
not publicized. An exemplary FLES program design for before- and after^school 
classes is outlined in Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools', ''Elemeintary 
Foreign Language Teacher-PTA Liason Handbook" (1979) and Program of Studies 
(1979). The basic\ content for elementary language classes is included as well 
as suggested dialogues and sentences for using the material. Also included are 
lists of arvailable published ,.resources and materials useful in the classroom. 
Fairfax* s program is taught by foreign language specialists who ^.re not required 
to have teaching certification. \ / ! 



On the other hand^ another, model FLES program in Lexington, Massachusetts Publl 
Schools f takes place during the regular school day and is. taught by full-time 
language specialists. Their "Foreign Language^ Curriculum Guide*' (1977) outlines the 
course content for grades 4-6 as well as for grades 7-^2. It includes a ^ 
-xatlona^le^foI^7beginning--foreign—language-at—Ehe,-elementar-y— levels- a- summary_o 



Che course of scudy,, somple deporcmencal FLES exams, gamea, songo,' resourceti,' 
and 'a of available .films. / ' 

a '•■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■' ' ^ 

The foreign language experience (FLEX) program (also called ''LEX") Is, found . In^ 
among oCher areas^ Anne Arundel CounCy Maryland ^ Indiana, and Kansas. FLEX 
proponents sCress chac FLEX 1^ noc aiming ac,,fluencyt buC^ racher Is an experlen^ 
Clal or. enrichment dpmponcnC of Che primary grades curriculum .(Indiana 
DeparCmenC of public Instruction, 1981). Ic, Is noL Intended a3 Che beglnrilng of 
a foreign language sequence, although' Ic Is used as en aid Co help children 
decide which ^Language Co sCudy at a lacer dat>e. The gref^c advancage of chlB 
mechod Is chat Ceachers* wlct\ no previous background In foreign language may use 
Ic. They are given a cwo*^day Cralnlng course and tffien learn Che language gra^ 
dually along wlch -che children. Self-explanacory audio tapes are j.ncluded wlch 
each lesson\co help Che ceacher and sCudenCs learn, Che language. Ac Indiana,- 
maCerlals have been developed In French, Spanlshh, and German. A similar progra 
was InlClaCed by Anne Arundel CounCy In 1978 at 18) elemenCafy schools scarfed b^ 
classroom teachers, parenC volunCeers, and high 'school teachers.^ The purpose of 



the Maryland program was to Introduce, on a ver^ Informal basis words, phrases, 
and simple conversations In a foreign language^ In grades K-6. Be&ause of the 
limited goals of FLEX, the same , students can be exposed to more than one 
language per year. 

' ,■ ** J - ■ , - 

The U.jS. Immersion programs are based generally^on the. Canadian model described 
Iji the monograph by tf.E. Lambert and G,R. ^Tucker, Bilingual £ducatj>on of 
Children: The St^ Lambert Experiment (1972). Started In the U.S. In'l972, 
Immersion programs teach all of the regular elementary school courses In grades 
K-2 through the medium of the second language, and gradaallyVlhcrease the -^aipount 
of^E^lgllsh In grades 3-6. ,By the time children In^mmerslon programs \^omplete 
/the K-6" sequence, they are functionally fluent tin a^second language (I.e., able 
to function as a sixth grader In a French^ German, or Spanish-speaking country' 
would), and also do as well on tests of English word knowledge, word dlscrlml- 
nation, and language usage ds their J)eer3 taught only through the medium of . 
English. The Canadian Immersion model has been adopted in 13 areas In the tJ.S. 
and Is descrlbe<l^by Myrlam Met In "Bilingual Education for Speakers of English" . 
(1978); by Gabriel Jacobs In "An Amerldan'Forelgn Language ItnmerslorT^rogram; - 
How To" (1978); and by tfllllam Derrick and Khorshed Randerla In "Early Iramerslon 
in French" (1979)/ ^ ' 



Variations of the total immersion mod^l^havc evolved in different school 
dystems^ including a partial immerslun model where les5 than 50% of thX.day'iB 
spent In the, foreign language. Because these terms have been ua^d to describe a 
Variety of methods, clarification is necessavy for the discussion. Total 
intmeroion , as described above, refers to programs where all the instruction is 
via the target language in the early years, and English instruction is gradually 
increased in the upper grades '(3-6). Variations of the original ^St. Lambert ' 
50/50 'F|rench/Engllsh ratio In the sixth gradq are found in U.S. immeralon 
program's. The Cu'lver City, California program,^ for example, has a 60% Spani 
40% (English combination' in sixth grade. Programs in San Diego, California and 
Montgomery County, Maryland have a higher percentage of classes taught in the 
foreign language through the sixth grade; their, ratio is.as high .as 80/20^ 
Milwaukee follows th^ St. Lambert model with a 50/50 ratio reached by sixth 
grade. The common element for all variations of the immersion model is that 
they start. out in the early years with all instruction in the foreign language.^ 
Part ial immersion refers to scl^ols where up to 50% of the content area classes 
are taught in the foreign lang^ge (see, for example, the program description 
for Cincinnati Public Schools)^ , * 
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Program Evaluations 

Much research has been carried out in CanadU evaluating immersion programs, e.g, 
Genesee (1979) , Swain^ (1978) , Mclnnis et al . Tl976), Barik- and Jwain (1975), 
Irvine (1976), and others. Stern et al . (1976) evaluated the three approaches , 
to teaching French used by the four taajor boards of education in Ontario: ""core** 
Fren6h, "extended*' French, and French immersion^ Core French refers to a daily ^ 
period of instructioh in French (equivalent to FLES); the extjended program 
option involves partial immersion as defined above , where daily instruction in 
the French language may vary from a. single subject content course to nearly 50% 
of the total instruction time; and immersion programs ^are those in which most of 
the instruction is in French. The S tern et al . study assessed the following for 
each piTogram: progress in French , native language^ developmeiu: ; general educa* 
'tional progress, attitude development,' and other - psychological characteristics 
that might be influenced by the increased use of French in the curriculum. The 
study found that all three program options have potential for language learning; 
houeverV authors warn against treating three types of -programs as rigidly 
divided alternatives'. They recbmmend a clearer definition of program objectives , 
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^Hioro attoncloti to* curriculum I'cscarch and dovclopmcnt, and greater cpncern for , 
Che cultural and affective aapects of the curriculum* " 

I I 

Other research (Edwardp, 1976) Included a longitudinal evaluation of the effectg 

of Immersion and core programs In Ottawa, comparing the language proficiency, 

1 1 

linguistic development social maturity, academic achievement , and Intelligence 
of children In both programs. Children lr\ third and fourth grade Immersion- 
classes were compared with those in the 60-mlnute3-per-day program. Also, 
progresa of students In Seventh grade Iramcrslon classes was compared with that 
of children In traditional seventh graJ^e pp^ograqis, and 30-minute periods 

were compared with 6d^mlnute prarlods^ior teaching French in grades five to * 
eight/ : ' 



Perhaps because of the quantity and exce^Llent quality of research coming from' 
Canada, little published reaearch has been carried out in U.S. schools with the 
major exception of the Culver City, CallJ^ornla progr^.. As a result of Its 
Inception by scholars at the University of California at Los Angeles, there has 
been more Interes lolng/ reseairch on Culver City than on other Immersion 
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programs. For example^ sjee Boyd (1974), Campbell (1972), Cathcart, .(197^^^, 
Cohen' (1974a, 19741^, 1975,11976) Cohen et al ^ (1973), Galvan (1978), and Lebach 
(1974), ^mong others. Studied of the original pilot group In kindergarten 
(Cathcart, 1972) and In first grade Indicate that the students: (1) have suf- 
fered no retardation In English oral or reading i, skills , (2) are able to achieve 
at grade level in non-language subject matter (math) taught in their second 
language, and (3) are effectively learning Spanish (Lebach, 1974). In an eva- 
luation after the first two years, Cohen (1974b) notes that, as In the case of 
the St* Lambert study, the English-speaking st,udents acquire competence In 
understandin|, speaking, reading, and writing Spanish, while maintaining 
English-language proficiency. tViese stiiidentis were also performing on a. par with 
thelr^ngllsh-speaklng age group in other subject areas. 



Other'UVS. schools that have carried but evaluations of their . programs generally 
report that^ Immersion students do just as well as non-'lnimerslon students on 
ErtgUsh^JL^nguage achievement tests [for example, see San Diego's Inteircultural 
Language Program (TLP) Newsletter (1980) and Mllwaukee*s test results (19S1)]. 
These progr^^ have been InCeresCed In proving Co concerned parents chaC Indeed 



their children are doing ao well as the non'-^immersion studenta in all the 
dubjects^ How that Immersion has a strong base jn the United States, and ^ 
American parents are becoming aware that immersion students do as well in tlieir 
native language as the. control students do, it is time for U.S^ researcli to head 
in the direction of exanlining t;h'e degree of fluency achieved by these students 
in the foreign language. There is little research on this topic to date. 
Although immersion programs have specific objectives related to functional 
fluency^ i.e. to be able to communicate fluency (understand, speak, read, and 
write) in the foreign language with the ability to function in the language In 
the classroom and everyday life , few, as yet , have attempted to systematically 
evaluate their programs in relation to their rorel^a language goals. 
V ^ ' 1 

In regard to achievement! in FLES programs, studieSk^tKavd been conducted comparing 
performance of FL£S students and non-^FLES studenfcs in upper-*level language 
classes.^ Brega and Hewell (1965) studied the effect of exposure to French in 
the elementary grades on the Modern Language Association (MLA-*Copperative) tests 
of listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and Writing, and compared results 
with regular French *XII (non-FL£S) students. The FLES group performed signifi- 
cantly better on all four MLA tests than did the group who began French in high 

iSchool. A study was done in Hinsdale Public Schools, District 181, (Karabinus, 
1976) to/^o>apare performance on four special auditory tests between groups of 
5th, 6th, atyr7th graders who had FLES beginning in the 5tU. grade, and 5th, 6th, 

, and 7th gcaders who had had no foreign language instruction. At all grade . 
levels, the means oa Auditory Mejiory of Content (32"ltera test) for FLES students 
were significantly higher than the means for those not in foreign language 
g^ograms. 

^ ' \ 

An extensive FLES evaluation yas carried out in the public school system of 
Fairfield, Connecticut in 1968 (Oneto, 1968), The purpose of the study was to 
investijgate the degree to which the teaching of foreign languages in elementary 
school can produce high school graduates with language skills significantly 
superior to graduates , whose only language study was in high school.^ When com- 
pared with previous, studies, this study was unique because former rFLES students 



In grades 9^12 were, for the most part, assigned to ''continuing" classes ^ 
separate from students who began learning a foreign language in high school. 
French and Spanish skills in speaking, reading, .wri^ting, and listening of stu- 
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dents in grades 10» 11^ and 12 were measured with the MLA'^Cooparative tests. 
Concluslon&. were reached that: (I) pupils who begin continuous study of a 
foreign language In grade thiee can achieve^ In most Instances^ significantly 
greater skill In reading » writing » speaking » and understanding thf? language than 
their peers who begin language study In high school. (2) In the audlo-llngual 
skills^ high school «;ophoTaores who study a foreign language continuously from 
t^e third grade can be equal to or better than students two grades ahead of them 
who begfn language study , In high school. (3) High school students who stUdj* a 
foreign ^language continuously from the third grade can be as skillful In reading 
and pricing the language as students one grade ahead of them who begin language 
study In high school. / : . * ' 

As Is true for the Immersion programs^ there Is no stand'^rdlzed FLSS test that 
Can be used tty assess language proficiency^ Because of thls» there is llctle 
published material on evaluation of FLES programs in relation to their 
objectives^ Some F^ES programs^ like the one In Lexington^ Massachusetts » have 
developed their own language assessment for the elementary level. Because FLES 
programs of the 1960s were critjxlzed for having overly ambitious fluency goals 
or for not attempting tc^eflne their objectlyes, revitalized FLES programs of 
the IS^SOs^must be extremely careful about stating their objectives and eva-* 
luatlrtg their programs. ■ * ^ ^ 
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SURVEY OF ELE MEH TARY SCHOOL FOREICt^ XANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IH EiCllT STATES . , 
- , ' ,\ : 1 ■ ' 

Because of cfle lack of,, data on Che number and Cypes of foreign language 
programs In U.S. eleraencary schools, a sample survey was conducted of randomly 
solecCed schools in elghc staCes Co find ouc how many programs chesb specific ' 
States have. Alchough chese resulcs cannoc be generalized for the encire U;S., 
chey can certainly be used to escimace Che foreign language accivicy in cliese 
eight^ sCaCes. The eighc stacie^ were chosen because we knew o£ ac lease one 
innovative elemenCary school foreign language program in each. The sCaCes sur- 
veyed were; California, Illinois, Maryland, MassachuseCCs , New York, 
Pennsylvania, 'Ohio, and Wisconsin. ^ 

^ How the survey was carried out 

We, obtained infortaation on the number of elementary schools in It he eight states 
from Market Data Retrieval (^£DR) in Westport, ConnecticMt. From them, we 
received three sets of mailing , labels addressed to a randomly chos'en 5% sample 
of the elementary schools in the eight states. By MDR*s definition, the term 
"elementary school?" includes^ R-3, K-6, K-8, K-12, and any other schools that 
have some primary grades* The schools were categorized according to geographic 
location (suburl^an, urban and rural) and type (public, private [non-Catholic],* 
and Catholic). A post card questionnaire was sent to principals of the 1,237 
schools . asking, "Are foreign language(s) currently being taught in your elemen- 
tary school?*' Respondents who answered affirmatively were also aSked to raark^ the 
language(s) taught, and write the name and address of 'tW contact person at 
their school responsible for foreign language (see sample card* appended)- The 
post card was accompanied by an explanatory ^.etter about the survey as well as a 
one-page description of tlve^pro ject . In an attempt to elicit a hlgh^response 
rate, the reply card was pre-stamped and address^, and the schools merely had 
to check off answers and drop the card in the mail. As an added minor - 
in^SlTtive, a complimentary CAL bookmark waV^nclosed. ^ 

Rate of-resp6nse ' - , 

The Initial post card mailing yielded a 15% re'sponse from 1,237 elementary 
school principals*. A second set of questionnaires with a reminder letter was 
^subsequently mailed to the 1,056 non-respondents and ^ produced replies from 272 
.additional schools* for an overall response rate of. 37%. As can be ^seen in 
Table l\ the total response was 453 eleriient;^ry schools out of 1,237. 
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, >Tablo 1: fcita of Return o£ QuaatJLonnalre 
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Of Che 453 elemencary schools responding^ 18% reported cjiac chey ^ Ceach 
foreign languages elcher before* during* or afcer school. Flfcy-Cwo p^rcenc of 
Che schools have never Caughc foreign language^ while 25% reporced^chac chey 
have caughV^forelgn language In Che pasc* buc do noc' do so currencly^^ The 
remainder of the respondencs (5%) reporced chac chey were considering scarclng 
up foreign language classes buC did not currencly have chem^ ' ^ 



„ Table 2: Response by School Location 

*'Are foreign languages currently being taught In your elementary'school?" 
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In examining the responses In the four categories* the moist disturbing finding Is 
that: 25% of the schools formerly taught foreign language but currently do not. 
HoweVer* It Is not* known how recently the schools th^t responded had dropped 
foreign language classes from' their curriculum. Perhaps future studies can 
^address the specific reasons wtiy foreign language- classes, were discontinued at 
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some elementary schools. The 5% who reported t'hey were considering starting 

foreign language classes will be -compacted ^during the next year to find out whd^ 

type of program they are conBlderlng and to offer CAL*s asslstahde In initiating 

a program, . / ' f 

What states are teaching foreign languages? 

In our results, Marylatk, NewYork, California, and Massachusetts rarfk at the 
top of the eight statesAsurveycd in the percentage of elementary schools < 



teaching foreign languagJf 
and Ohio rank the lowest 



Pennsylvania ranks next, while Illinois, Wisconsin, 



Table 3; K^sponse^U^ .^tate 
'Are foreign languages currently being taugji? in y<i)ur elementary schciol?' 
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It must be kept'in mind that -these results show the relative numbers o&^elemen- 
tary foreign language programs , and do not necessarily reflect quality* ^Some 
of the moat innovative programs are found in the states .with the leJst amount of 
foreign language activity, i.e. Milwaukee, Wisconsin's immersion program, 
Cincinnati, Ohio's immersion program, -^nd Chicago' s Language Academies, ^ 
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W hat laaK^JReo are b'elng tauf^ht? ' 
Spanish I3 the languaga reported taught by most schools (iS scfiools), followed 
by French (SA^stlhools) » German (7 schools) Latin (6 sch^rols)» and Italian, 
Plllplno, Cantoneae, Seneca Indian^ and Croatian (each taught at 1 school). Out 
of the 83 elementary schools that do teach foreign language, lA teach more 
one language.' * 

Table 4: Langilages Taught In Elementary Schools (by state) 
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Which type of school teaches more foreign 'language? • T 

The schools are divided Into three typeg^^ubllc , private (non^Cathollc , non- 
public schools), and Catholic. The private schools report teaching more foreign 
language at the elementary level than public or Catholic' schools. Thirty three 
pe'^cent of the private schools teach foreign language, 23% of the Cathollc^ 
scV(Ools, and 16% of the pulSllc schools. * ' k 

Table 5: Response by Type of School 
*Are\ foreign languages currently being taught In your elementary school?" 
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. Survey concXualon . ^ ' • 

The purpose of this survey was, to 'give a general estimate of the amount of ele^ 
mentary school languge Inatructlon In eight states. These results should not be 
interpreted as representing elementary language instruction in the eq tire U^S^ 
However^ the XSX of schools that do teach elementary foreign langus^e give a 
good sense of the amount of early language instruction in the eight states 
surveyed^ These results are, contrary to the results of past surveys (Neal, 
1978) and (Adcock> 1976) that found little; if any elementary instruction. f 
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IV* SITE VISITS 



Overvi ew o f sice vi sits 
f 



In an efforc Co discover more al^ouc specific elemencary school foreign language 
programs on a nationwide basls^ slce vislcs were planned Co 18 schools across 
Che Qouncry chac 'Were knowu ^co, have Innovaclve programs. These vlslcs proved co 
be exclclng and rewarding^ and provided valuable Inslghc lnCo*che workings of 
successful elemencary foreign language programs* 

■F fSj 

Vlslcs to programs cyplcally lasced one da^* Ac mosc schools^ che principal as 
well as Che person In charge of che program (foreign language coordlnacor^ 
bilingual program supervisor^ or foreign language curriculum specialise) were 
available Co discuss che goals of che program^ ^che amounc of clme spenc dally In 
che foreign language^ arclculacdCon procedures^ parenc supporc^ source .6f 
funding^ special program feacures^ and ocher <aspeccs of che program. Afcer 
Calking wlch admlnlscracors^ nexc on che schedule were vlslcs co ac lease chree - 
clas&e3» usually a klndergarcen or flrsc gr^de^ a second^ chlrd^ or fourch 
grade^ and a flfch or ^Ixch grade. Wlchln each program^ classes were observed 
* In all or mosc of che languages caughc. Whenever possible^ discussions were 
held wlch che ceachers Co obcaln chelr Ideas and suggesclons abouc chelr' j 

program. As well as calking wlch admlnlscracbrs and ceachers^ every effort was j 

■ ' ' ' * 'l 

made Co converse wlch a number of scudencs ac each school 'to find ouc chelr ;/ 

vlew^ on sCudylng a foreign language. 'j 

To presenc Informaclon obcalned from che sltejr^lcs In as succlncc a .way as 

possible^ one-page descriptions of che program ac each school were developed; 

* X . ' ^ - I 

These descrlpclons Include* (1) Che Cype of program (FLES; Immersion, foreign 

ft" * — . - I . ■ 

language experience, parclal Immersion, or bilingual); (2) demographic Infor- . 
' ' ' ■ ' ' - ' ' I ^ 

_ maclon (w^io accends che school); (3) objecclves of che program; (4) course/ 

Sequence and contacc hours ('^ mounc o f clme spenC In foreign^laitguage clas^); (5) 

} assesamenc procedures (cype of'Cests given); (6) number of teache^rs and chelr^ 

quallflcaclons; (7) source of funding; ^8) arciculatlon. (avallabllty of con-^ 

clnulng- foreign language In secondary school); (9) special feacures of che 

program;' and (10) che name of a concacc person ac ch^ school from whom more 

deCfSlled Information may be obcalned. Alchough chese programs may differ In 



Ideology, 8oal3, program size, and types of studont^ they have at least two fac- 
tor^ In common: flrat, they all have enthusiastic support from parents^ teachers, 
and principals, which proves to be an Integral part, of all successful foreign 
J language programs; and second, there Is unanimous concern with fetlculatlon 
from the elementary school programs to those at the Junior and senior high levels. ; 

.The Individual program descriptions are arranged In the following , order: 

A. Immersion —programs In which all the clashes In the lower grades (K-2) are taught 

Ih the foreign language (Instruction In English Increaces^ In the 
upper grades (3-6) to 20-50%, depending on the program) 

' ' ' \ 

' ^ l\ Alpine School District, Orem, UT (Cherry Hill Elementary) 

2. Culver City, CA*(La B^llona Elementary) . . 

3. Hayward Unified ScIlooI District, CA (Baywood Elementary) ^ 
4., Holllston, MA (Miller Elementary) 

5. Milwaukee, WI Public Schools 
^> 6. Montgomery County, MD (Four Corners Elementary) 
^ 7. San Diego City Schools* CA 

r 8. Washington International School, DG ' 

B. Partlarl Immersion — programs In which up to 50% of the classes are taught 

In the foreign language 

I. Cincinnati, OH Schpol District . ^ 

C. Curriculum Integrated foreign language Instruction — : programs In which the 

dally, language class Is conducted In the foreign language; additional 
language'and culture study In the regular "classroom 

1. Chlcagd, IL Language Academies 

D. FLES — programs that have foreign language classes from one to five days a 
) week and' emphsslze ot;al communication " , < 

^1. Baton Rouge* LA^ 

2. Beverly Hills CA* School District 

3. Cbrpus Chrlstl Independent School District, 'tX 

4. Fairfax County* VA Public Schools - 

5. Lexington* MA Putjllc Schools 

D. FLEX programs .that aim at exposing children to basic concepts of foreign 

lan^age (^flueacy Is not a goal) ^ 

1. Evandvllle, IN (Stockwell Elementary) 

E. Bilingual — programs that are mainly directed towards non-native English 

speakers (foreign language and English as a second language 
Instruction Is Included) ' . .. 

1. LOS Aiigeies Unified School District, CA (Tenth Street School) 
2-. Woodburn School District 103, //oodburn, OR 
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CHERRY HILL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Alpine School District » Utah 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(started 1979) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
ItlFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURgE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



■Spanish total imracraion program igrkies 1-4) within th*v/ 
school, adding one grade each year 

-childreh, starting in 1st grade/ receive all instruction, 
in Spanish 1 ^ 



ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERiS - 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON 



-program open onjly to students within school's attendance area 
-middle class area 

~68 students in Immersion in school of 725 

-studenta who complete thfe K-6 sequence, should be able to com- 
municate fluently ^understands speak, read» and write) in 
Spanish as well as master the subject matter 



rlst grade — Spanish reading taught in first semester 

^ ^ "all subjects taught in :Spanish» including art » 
physical education (by classroom teacher)^ and 
musiQ 

-^Znd grade— all subjects taught in Spanish 
.-3rd/4th combination— all subjects taught in Spanish 

— some English taught informally 

-'Standardized achiev^ement tests * ^ 

-3 teachers: two ijative Spanish-speaker from Mexico, one 

with overseas experience - * ^ 

^local funding ^ . ^ * 

-^foreign languages are offered in junior high and high school, 
-immersion students have not reached junior high, so they 
have not yet planned a continuation program 

-school has started .a community Spanish program offering 
night classes for parents ^n<t the general public ^ 

-Mrs, Janet Spencer, Principal 
Cherry Hill Elementary Sc/hool 
250 Ea^t 1650 South 

Orem, UT 84057 / 10/81 

(801) 225-3387 
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TTfPE OF PROGRAM 
(acarced 1S^71) 



U BALLONA aEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Culver Clcy, Cal:^fornla 

-Spsnlsh Cocal immersion progrsm (grades K-6) wichiri Che 

school ^ ' 

-children^ starting ac age 5> receive all instruction in 

Spanish * 
-^English language arcs introduced in 2nd grade 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



♦children from all pares of school disifricc may accend 
majorlcy of sCudents are from middle and upper-middle class 
families- 

-students who complete che immersion sequence i^Uould 
be funccionaily fluenc in Spanish; "functional fl ency** is a 
level of competency chsc enables Che sCudenC co manage in a 
Spanish-^spealting country as do Ll-year-oids in chac country 



-kindergarten and IsC grade—only Spanish spoken by ceachet; 

children respond in Spanish ^nd English ^ 

2nd and 3rd grades — only Spanish spoken by teacher except 

for an extra liour at end of day when English reading and 

language arts are /taught 
-4th/5th/6th grades—about 60% Spanish, 40% English 



assessment 
proceIdUres 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON 



-research studies have been m^de of the Culver City pilot group 

-elementary certified with foreign language fluency 
-many native speakers 

-local funding 

"junibr high school is "trying to meet the needs of. indivi- 
dual Immersion students'* entering junior high within the^ 
scope of the existing program offered 

-immersion students Wy enroll in junior high Spanish class 
for native speakers ^ 

' ^immersion students iti grades 2 and 3 Veceive one extra hour 
of class daily ^ . 

-Mr, Eugene 2iff, Principal 
L*a Ballona Elementary School 
10915 Washington Blvd. 
Culver Cit/, CA 90230 

(213> 839-^361 x229 10/81 
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■BAYWOOD ELEMENTARIC SCHOOL ' • 

Haywacd Unified School D-iotrict, California 



SOTE: ' THIS PROGRAM WAS TERMINATED IN JUNE 1981 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(started 1975) 



-Spanish cocal immoraion program (gradcs;'K-^6) wichin Che 

school . ■ ' 

-children, starting at age 5, receive all instruction in 



Spanish-* 



I 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECT IVES---; 



-Ungliah language a/ts introduced In 2nd grade 



-middle class' population . . , 

-school is open. to students from entire sch6ol district 

':9Cudents who complece Che K'6 Inimerdlon ^equence^ should be 
able Co communicate fluencly (underscand^ speak^ ^ead» and 
write) In Spanish- ad well as madCer the regular 9urrlculum 



COURSE SEQUENCE : . . 

AND COHTACT HOURS -kindergarten and IsC grade — ceacher speaks only Spanish ^nd , 

children respond In Spanish and /English 
-"grades 2» 3^ A~only Spanish used In Che classrobai ^(except 
In English class) ' -J 

\ ^ ■ -7grades 5>6~only oral Spanish^ buc some wrltcen* Instrucclons 

and reading & writing asslgnmencs In English 



ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



-scandardlzed achlevemenc tescs 

-3 teachers / — 

-2 native speakers, 1 with overseas experlejn^e j 

-elemencary cerclfled wlch n;.tJ?vc language ; fluency 



ARTICULATION 



-local funding ' . , . 

-studencs from chls elementary school go Co dlfferenc Junior, 

highs and high scHbols^ln che ^dlscrlcc , so Immersion Is not 
conclnued In any schobl 
^ . . 
SPECIAL FEATURES -Spanish classes fot adulcs are 'Caughc ac Che school as a 



communlcy service 



] ■ 



CONTACT PERSON 



r 



-Mr. Barney' Moura, Principal 
Bayvood Elementary School 
Hayward Unified School District 
Box 5000 

Hayward,, CA.9A5A5 
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TVPE OF PROGRAM 
(fltarted 1979) 



MILLER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 

-French total Immersion program (grac^es K-4) within the 

achool Cproacntly acrves 'K>1>2) 
-children, starting at age 5, receive all instruction 

in French 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
XKFORMATIOH 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



/ 



TEACHERS 



FUM)XHG 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL FEATOP^S 



'middle class community 

-^students from the school's attendance area only 

-"Students who complete the K-4 sequence should be able ^^o 
communicate fluently (understands speak^ read» and write) in 
French as well as master the regular English subject matter 



-kindergarten — 2 hours and 40 minutes, taught completely in 
French 

-1st and 2nd grade-teaches regular grade level curriculum in 
French; uses French reader instead of regular English reader 

-3 teachers with overseas experience ^ 
-1 French-'speaking/classroom aide 

i, 

-local funding CK*-4) 

-"Towards Internationalism" has grant under Title IV-C ^ 
(grades 5-12) 

-elementary program is component I of the '^Towards 
^Internationalism" program in Holliston aimed at teabhing 
foreign languages in grades K-'12 (total local funding K-4) 
-^component II is Spanish intermediate immersion for grades S-'S 

(started February 1981) 
-^component III is language immersion in uncommonly taught 
languages (Russian, Chinese , Japanese , Portuguese , Arabic, 
and Swahili) in grades 9-12 (jdue to cutback in federal 
funds, this component has beeo postponed for 1981-82) 



T 



-learning area enviwnment reflects cultural atijosphere; 

communication (written and spoken) is in Fren 
-sign outside of first grade classroom stating 
^ be spoken in this class'' 

-highly involved and supportive, parent group 



'No English CO 



CONTACT PERSON 



-Mr/ James Palladlno', Principal 
Miller School ' 
Woodland SCreeC 
nolllscon, MA 01746 
(617) 429-1601 



10/81 
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lERlC 



MILWAUKEE, WISC0MSIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



TYPE OF PROGRAM -total immetBion magnet J language schools in German, Spanish, and French 
(started 1977) -^children, starting ^t-^age 4, receive all instruction in 

the second language 
-English introduced in 2nd grade, and amount is increased through 
6th grade 

-450 atuden^s enrolled In 3 language programs at 2 schools » 

reaching a maximum of 800 6nce program cofjpletes its sequence 
-all socioeconomic levels represented in the schools 

-Students who complete the K-5 immersion sequence should be able to: 
*communicate fluently (uhderstaAd, speak, read, and write) in 
< the second language with ability to function in the language 
in the classroom and everyday life; ^ * * 

*perform in 'English language arts and on the Milwaukee Public 
Schools' Continuum df Reading Skills as well or better than' 
their monolingual .peers; 
^acquire an understanding, knowledge, and appreciation of other 
cultures; 

^achieve such proficiency in the second language and in English 
that they are able to continue their studies in both languages; 
. ^achieve skills and knowledge in all subject areas equal to or 

greater than their monolingual peers, as measured by the Milwaukee 
Public Schools* standardized testing program. " 

-4-and 5-year-old kindergarten students receive all instruc- 
tion in the second language " ' . . ' 
, . ^Ist grade — taught to read in the second language 

-2nd grade — English reading and language arts are introduced 
for 30/min7day 

-3rd grade-^English reading and language arts increased to 60/min/day 
-4th, 5th, 6th grade — amount of subject taatter taught through 
English is increased until a 50/50 ratio is reached 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES -Milwaukee Public Schools' standardized tests 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 
CONTACT PERSON 



-elementary certified teachers with foreign language fluency 
-local funding ' ^ 

-continuation immersion in niiddle schox)l (grades 7 and 8X 
and high school including one subject content course taught 
through the second language (i.e. math, science, art), and 
one immersion language course 

-when- the Spanish and French students^ reach middle school 
and high school,^ they also will be offered immersion classes 

-full iimaers ion for . 4^year-old kindergarten 



-Helena Anderson, Foreign Language Curriculum Specialist 
Milwaukee Public Schools, P.O. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, Wl 53201 (414) 475-8305 



10/81 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(scarced 197A) 

DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 

OBJECTIVES 



FOUR CollNERS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

MonCgomery CounCy^ Maryland . . 

-French tocal immersion program (grades 1-6) wichin Che school 
-children^ scarcing at age 5» receive all inscruccion in French 
-English language arcs introduced in 2nd grade 

-185 students' enrolled in French immersion program 
-59% from outside the school*s attendance* area 

-students should learn the tegular Montgomery County curriculum 

as well as become "substantively fluent'* in French 
-"substantively fluent" refers to the ability of 6th graders to 
CO manage in a French-speaking country as do 11-year-olds in 
that country 1 ^ 

-program is based on the theory that language is learned best > 
when there, is a need to understand and communicate in. that ■ J 
^ language . ^ . 

COURSE SEQUENCE 

AND CONTACT HOURS -immersion classes for grades l/2, and 5/6 

-Engli^ language arts introduced in grade 2 . ' \ 

-all classes taught in French except English language arts 
(grades 2-6), art, music, and physical education 



ASSESSWEMT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL 
FEATURES 



-California Achievement Tests 

-Engllish reading comprehension sc6res of immersion sCudenCs at 
Sligo Junior High (where most Four Corners students go) are 
examined to assess English achievement 

''1 

-French fluency required as well as teacher certification in ^ 

any area ■ , 
-teachers without elementary certification must agree to work 
toward certif icstion 

4 

-small outside funding 

"c^tinuation immersion in Sligo Junior High (grades 7 and 8) in 
social studies class* taught in French 



-'*peer teaching" used where older students, especially new scu- 
dents with limited Trench, assist in the younger classes while 
learning basic FrencTi 
^ -parents must agree, to make ajVisible commitment (that their 

child' is aware of) to the program, i.e. encoursging use of 
French books and records at home and/or taking French courses 
themselves 

NOTEi IMMERSIOtJ PROGitAM WILL PROBABLY BE MOVED TO ANOTHER SCHOOL FOR 1982 



COMTACTf PERSON 



-Mr. Gabriel Jacobs, Principal 
Four Corivers Elementary School 
325 University Blvd. West 
Silver Spring, MD 20901 
(301) 593*1125^ 



10/81 
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SAN DtEGO cm SCHOOLS, CALIFORNI-A 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
' (acarced 1977) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



ASSESSrtEHT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICUIATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON 



'Cocal Immcrslbn magnet: language program wlchln schools In French aad 
Spanish (for children who begin In grades K-2) 
—children receive all Inscructjlon In Che foreign language; 
English language .arcs. Incroduced 1« 3r'd grade 
■parclal Inuner si on\ offered for chldren who begin In grades 3-6 

-771 scudencs enrolled In Immersion progitffliiG ac 3 eleraencary schools 
-racially Incegracedi school syscan as a resulc of busing 

\ 

-Students who complete the K*6 imnierslon sequence should be 
"functionally fluent" in the foreign language, enabling them to func- 
tion in a Spanish or French-speaking country as would a 6th 
grader in that country 

-2 models: 1. total immersion (for students who enter in 
grades K^2) grades K-2 have 100% immersion; 
grades 3-6 have 80% of day immersion, 20% in 
English 

2. partial, immersion (for. students who enter^ in 
grades 3*6) grades 3-6 have 50% immersion; sub^ 
Jects taught through second language are marJh, 
science, reading, physical education, music, and att 

-Comprehensive 1?e6t of Basic Skills (CTBS) (California State Test) 
used in English in all grades 
. -Basic Inventory of Natural language (BINL) used .to measure Spanist 
and French oral language , , 

-^yi teachers as well as 37 native- speaker teapher aides | 
-eiy^mentary certified with foreign language^fluency ^ 
-many native speakers * , 

-Emergency School Aid,..te4;^(ESAA) -funding 
-^tate School Improvement Program (SI?) funding 
-National Endowment for the Humaillities (1977-lMl) ' 
Vlocai funding , ^ 

I'50% immersion for grades -7-12 

y -junior high Immersiba includes science, math, art^ home 
:■ economics, Spanish language arts, music, and physical education 
in Spanish 

-high school has three subjects taught in Spanish 

-gifted component for grades 3-6 of Spanish immersion 
-grades A and 5 — day-trip to Tijuana, Mexico 
-grade 6 — two-day trip to Ensenada 

-grade 77-trip to Mexicali; live with Mexican families and att^d 

Mexican school for 5 days * Xy 

-grades 8 and 9 — tw-^week trip to Mexico City 

TMr. Harold B. Wingard, Currriculum Specialist 
Foreign Language Education/San Diego City Schools' 
AlOO ilormal St., San Diego, CA 92103 

(71A) 293-8AA0^ . . ^ ^ 

'9 



taught 



/ 
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TYPE OF PROCaAM 
(icarced^ 1966) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



/ 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE gEQUEHCS 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



TEACHERS N 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



- SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON 



WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
(Junior .Houee) Washlngcon, D.C. 

^'Indepenflc^f co*-oducaclonalf parclal language^lmmerslon 
school In French or Spanish 
-Junior House attended by children age 3-10 
-regular subjeccs— reading^nd writing^ mathemacics^ science, 

hiscory, and geography—caughc in French and English or 

Spahish and English * ^ 
^alternacea one full-day taught in English and one full-day 

tfliught in foreign language 

-550 students in nursery 'school through grade 12^ from 80 
countries . 

-one third of students haye French or Spanish as native 

language 
-one half of students ,£jh^ U.S. 

*♦ 

-to meet the need for a school' to serve the international ' , 
^ community in Washington as well as those Americans who want 

their children to study broader » more rigorous syllabuses 

than those used, in local schools 

-3-year-olds— half-day language immersion in Spanish or 
French , 

-4-year-olds~half-day language immersion in Spanish or , ' 

French and half-day in English 
-5-year-olds — choice between a) intensive year of French or 
Spanish and b) alternate days in English and 
French or Spanish 
-6-8-year-olds-*one f^ll-day of English alternating with one /-^ ' 

in French or Spanish 
-9-and 10-year-olds — half -day language immersion in Spanish 

or French and half-day in English 

/ ■ ' ' : 

-60 full-time Equivalent teachers from 30 countries 
-tuition ^ ^ 

-older students (age 11-^17) attend classes in which some subjects .* 
are taught in French/Spanish and English at the upper-school 
campus nearby' ' , . 

-5-year-old French or, Spanish immersion ye'ar . 

'-scholarships offered to exceptionally able students whose ^ 
parents cannot afiford the fees 

/ \ . . ' y 

-'Dorothy Goodman^ Director * 
Washington International School ' ' 
3100 Macomb Street » NW ^ 
Washington^ DC 20008 

(202) 244^0959 ^ - . 10/81 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO SCHOOL DISTRICT 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(started 197A) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 




FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL 
FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON 



-partial iminorslon magnet langufiQo schools in Spanish, 
French, '■■>and German (K-8) 

-English la used to teach basic skills and the second * 
language Is used to reinforce content area Instruction 

-half the *day Is' dpent In English; half In the foreign language 
In ' some schools ah'fj grades ' , 

-2^200 students enrolled in three language programs 
'^racially Integrated school system as a result of voluntary 
busing . ' 

-Develop proficiency in a second lang'iage 

"Reinforce in second language what Is taught in English 



"-kindergarten stijdentd i:eceive English instruction for half a 
day and second language Instruction for hslf a day 

-in grades 1-8, subject matter is. first ' taught in English, 
then reinforced in the second language . 

-amount of subject matter taught in English values from 50% 
to 75% ^ ^ 

-separate foreign language classes for students who enter ^the 
school in second grade or later , ' 



-'Standardized tests 

-76 teachers ''^ 

-elementary certified .with foreign language fluency 
-many native speakers ^ , 

-local funding 

-continuation immersion in bliddle School (grades 6-8) 
•-option of entering International Studies Program in high 
school that includes 'International law, economics, com- 
parative literature, art, rmd music , courses with an inter- ^ 
national orientation 
-option of ^choosi^ng the Internation£il Baccalaureate degree 
program ■ ■ * ^ , . 

-full-day kindergarten ^ ' \ 

-students attend ' ^timmer language immersion camM (only German 

as of yet) ^ ■ 

-summer travfel/study option available in ofJper - 

elementary/ junior high grades 

-Myriam Met, Bilingual Program Supervisor 
Cincinnati Fohlic Schools \ 

230 East 9th St, , ,v ^ 

Cincinnati, OH A5202 ^ 

(513) 369-A937 / 10/81 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LANGUAGE ACADEMIES 



TYPE OP PROGRAM 



Dl&MOGRAFHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



- COURSE SEQUENCE ^ 
AND CONTACT HOURS, 



ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



JIRTICULATION 
7 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSON . 



-elx public elementary schools with a language focus offer 
dally aocond language" claoaea 20**40 mlnutea/day 

''^'magnet' language achoola with claaaes In Japanese^ modern 
Greekp Follahp Ru&alan^ Spanlah^ Italian^ German^ and 
French for gradea K-S, 

/-*uaa of foreign language encouraged at all tlmea in the clana 

-2^000 'atudanta enrolled In 6 Chicago Language Academics 
**raclally Integrated school system as a result of busing 

* 

-Intensive developmr.nt of second language proficiency 
'•exposure to fori&lgh cultures~expand awareness and appre-* 
elation of ethnlc&lly and racially diverse population 



-grades K'^S ~20 mlT\utes of 
-grades 4'*6. — 30 minutes of 
'•grades 7-8 40 minutes of 



forelgri language dally 
foreign language dally 
foreign language dally 



'•results of standardized English and math tests are compared to 
T non-^adguage Academy Chicago elementary schools 

-many native speakers 

-foreign language teachers have their own classrooms (the 
studentsyatjfie to them) 

-local funding . 
-one school has state funding used for, among other things, 
language Immersion camp during the school year 

'•program Is designed as a 13-year language study sequence 
'•options available for students who wish to study languages^ 

for more than the usual high ^school sequence 
-graduates of the Language Academies are placed In advanced 

levels of fore^^gn language and may earti a maximum of 3 years 

of. credit through proficiency testing 

-leaDnlng-dlsabled children Involved In foreign language 
classes * ; - ^ ^ 

-foreign exchSnge programs for elementary age children 

-Integrated approach to second language learning that 
**'lnterfsces** the foreign langiiage curriculum with the regu- 
lar elementary school program and Involves the regular 
classroom teacher In foreign langusge activities 

-children attend summer foreign language camps snd campa held 

during the school year " ^ ' 

• * * \ 

-Edwin Cudeckl, Director _ 

Bureau of Foreign Lai^guages 

Chicago Board of Education 

228 LaSalle St,,^ Room 858 ^ 

Chicago, IL 60601 - . - 

641-4048 10/81 ^ 
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STATE'*OF^56!i?ANA 



TYfE OF PROGRAM 
(started 1971) ' 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COtresa SEQIJEHCE 
m COMTACT HOURS 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



\ 



\ 



ARTICULATION 
'' 




\ 



CONTACT PERSOS 



lERlC 



-"elem^cary school second language program with classes every 
day for half an hour 

^gradea K*6 clasaea in French/ Spanish^ Hungarian^ Ital^dan 

*che Louisiana Department of Education^ jointly with the 
Council. for the Development: of French in Louisiana (CODOFIL)^ 
developed a program^ ^hat actively promotes and encourages the 
teaching of French and French heritage, in elementary schools , 

-1980-81—alao a^total immersion program in La Belle Aire 
Elemjentary in'Bation Rouge (see ^'Special Features below) 

"1376— the La. Dept; of Ed., jointly with the CORDELL HULL 
FOUNDATION FOR INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, developed ^^ograms ^ 
that actively promote the teaching of Spanish and 
Italian languages and cultures 



r^33 parishes (^hool districts) in Louisiana have elementary . , 
sc^pol foreign language classes; all parishes eligible to participate 

"to provide Louisiana public elementary school children the 
opportunity to adhieve profiqiency in French^ Spanish, ' ] 
Italian, and Hungarian by 12th grade through a continuous 
program from grade 1-12 

■"program initiated In Che elementary gradp:3 on the premise 
that an early start in the sequential program should guaran- ^ 
tee Sustained interest and proficiency in French 

relementary school instruction is 30 minutes/day in grades 

-Itinerant foreign language teachers include: 

a) ' foreign ae^sociaCe teachers from France, Quebec, Belgium, 
/Xtaly, Hungary, and several Spanish^-speaking countries 

b) , Louisiana certified second language specialis,ts 

-b ■ ' . 

-state funding . ' 

-from FraQL'ce, Belgium, and Quebec for instructional 

materials, trained personnel, and pedagogical consultants 
-also local funding ■ ' 

\f ' 

-no foreign participation w/ CordellHull program 
^grade l-*6 program articulates with continuation Middle y 
School/Junior High programs (grades 7-8) and with secondary' 
programa (grades 9^12) ; p-^ 

■ -J 

-State of Louisiana has unique relationship with the govern- 
ment;s of France; Belgium, and Quebec, which supply them with 
French teachers and materl^s 
-La Belle Aife Elementary School initiated 2 kindergarten 
Immersion classes 198^81^/French and Spanish 

'*tentative course s4qu^nce isi kindergarten — $0% taught in 
'/ 'second langixage; 'I'st^ 2nd grades— 80% tn second language; 
/3rd, 4th grades — 50Z in second language; 5th, 6th — lOSE in 

second language . ' * 
*native speaker immersion teachers - ' 

\-Ms, Mary Louise Peabody * " 

\Bureau-of Academic Support/Foreign Languases^and--Bil±ngual_ „ ^ 

\ Education Division 

State Dei^artment of Education , ' ' - 

pV 0* Box 44064, Baton Rouge, LA 70804 (504) 342-3460 10/81 
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BEVERLV HILLS,' CALIFORNIA 

TYPE OF PROGRAM -forelg(i language In the elementary achool (FLES) program 
(started 1959l)l^^ clatfaes during achool dvery day for forty minutes 

-grades 5,6 — claaaea In Spanish and French 
' DEMOGRAPHIC ^ " ' 

INFORMATION -atudenta In all 4 elementary achools in district take foreign 

langUflige 

^ -middle and upper claaa studenta 

OBJECT IVlfe ' -achieve basic llatgnlng, apeaklng, reading, and writing 

'akllla In foreign language . 

-learn about cultures of French and Spanish-speaking 
f countries ^ 
COURSE SEQUENCE " ^ ^ . 

AND COMTACT HOURS -5th grade — dally claaaes — emphasis on oral foreign language, 

reading Introduced after speblflc assignments learned orally 
-6th grade — dally classes — writing Introduced ^ 

TEACHERS -8 Spanish teachers and 6 French, teachers for elementary 

schools In district , ^ 

^ -foreign language specialists, most with H^A' degree 

-half are native speakers 

-all have elementa'ry school training, and most also have 
secondary school training ^ 
, ■■ * . \ 
FUNDING -local funding 

ARTICULATION -students with FLES experience may enter second-year foreign 

language class In the high school (grade 9) 

SPECIAL FEATURES -6t;h grade foreign language claaaes offered for gl'fted atu- 
' denCa (choaen by teacher's oral aaaessmenc of studeats) 

-3rd and 4ch grade glfterd acudencs offered foreign 
languages twice a week 

CONTACT PERSON -Mr. Al JeKenta 

FLES Coo^lnacor 

|everly_ Hllla Unified School District 
2^5 South Laakjr Drive , ^. 

Beverly Hllla , CA 90212 - .. 

,(213) 277-5900 xil4 
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WINDSOR PARK ET'-EMENTARY SCHOdL 
Corpuo ChirlBCl Independ'^ .c School DlBCrlcc, Tex^as 



^PE OF 



PROGRAM 



(BCarced 1976) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INTORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



TEACHERS 



FUNEING 



ARTICULATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



CONTACT PERSOEI 



-SpanlBh-aa-a-seccnd-language componenc of 

calenced program, grades 1-6 
-Spanish classes 30 mlnuces/day 
-Spanish and English used In Che classroom 



■ /■ 
Che 

/ 



gl£ced and 



-^68 sc'iidenca (jgrades 1"6) 
-^60% non-mlnorlcy populaclon 



/ 



-slxch grade- scudencs should be ^uncclonally bilingual In 
Spanish and English by cho 6ch grade h 

:' . ■ ■ ■■/ . , ■ 

-Isc and 2nd grades — llscenlng and speaking skills 

emphasized; sound/ symbol assoclaclon Incroduced 
"3rd and*4ch grades — emphasis on oral Spanish 
-5th and 6ch grades — emphasis on reading anfi grammar 

f 

-bilingual classroom ceachers ceach S^panlsh co ch^lt classes 
-In-servlce ceacher cralnlng (scaff developraenc) for Spanish 
ceachers Is voluncary -atid pare of dlScrlcc-vrlde cralnlng.. 



-local funding 



/■■■■ 



-schools In che Corpus Chriscl Indepencjenc School Dlscrlcc 
offer Spanish as a second language In grades 3-6, In all 
schools chac have qualified scaff 

-school offers seminars on Friday afternoons^ "Fabulous 
Fridays,** Including classes txi French, karace, art, com- 
munlcy envlronmenc, defensive /driving, ecc ^ 

i 

-Ms^ Sandra Warren 
Asslstanc Dlreccor, Elemencary Bducaclon 
Corpus Chriscl. ISD 
Box^llO ' 

Corpus-Chris CI, TX 78A03 / } 10/81 
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FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOtS ' 4 



} ■ 

TYP^ or PROGRAM -elementary flo^elgn language (EFt) program with beforo- 
(atarted 1975) , and a|^ter-84hool claases, usually, two tlmea a ^«&ek 

foi^ 45 minutes oi^ once a weelc for one hour ^ 
\ -gr.ades K-6 clasaes in Spanish, French, German, and 
tatln (also American Sign Language) 
-emphaala on oral conmiunlcatlon 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
IKFORMATIGK 



OBJECTIVES 



-3,500 students In 70*elementary schools participate 
in the program 

-simple conmLunication^ related to/the child's experience 

and exposure to the foreign culture 
-children should be able to hold simple conversations 
^about their world — family, friends, and school 
-children should gain appreciation for a language^and 

culture other than their own 



COURSE SEQUENCE / ^ 
AND CONTACT HOURS -before or after school * 

-usually two times a we6k for 45 minutes or ^ 

once a week for one hour 
-communication in target language is encouraged at all 
% . times . * " . 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



-195 teachers' 

-many native speakers, others with overseas experience 
-not required to have state teacher certification 

-parents p^y, tuition covering salaries and materials 



SPECIAL FEATURES -program sponsored by the County Division of Community 

Education ^ ^ 



CONTACT PERSON 



-Ms. Connie Dillnan, Elementary Foreign 
Language Are^ Coordinator 
Fairfax County Public Schools 
^223 Granthan St^ 
Springfield, VA 22151 
(703) 978-5513 
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LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(started 1953) * 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



-foreign language In the elcraencary scnool (FLES) program 
with 20-30 Dlnute classes 3 or A tlmnsV week during school 
-grades A-6 French classes \ 
-emphaals on oral communj 'Nation 



-students In all 7 Lexington elementary schools participate In 
F1.ES ' • 

■^achieve badlc llstenlngi dpeaklng> and to a leader degree 
reading and ^writing skllld In French 
-learn about French culture 

■ / 

-grajd3 A"French 3 tlmea a week for 20 mlnutee— -emphasizes 
listening and dpeaklng dl^llld 

-grade 5 — French A tlmee a weefc for 30 mlnutee — phonlce 
introduced to prepare studentd for reading and vrltlng 

-grade 6 — French A tlmee a week for 30 minutes — writing Is 
Introduced : 

-oral skills emphasized throughout the three years 



ASSESSMEHT 
PROCEDURES 



CHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



ADDITIONAL- 
INFORMATION 



CONTACT PERSON-- 



-school eystem^wlde FLES exam administered at end of 6th 
grade (used for program evaluation, student evaluatlpn, and 
student placement In grade 7) 

-teachere have degrees In French or are native French 

' fipeakeffi i . ^ — * 

-hired ad full*tlme language dpeclallsts ' ( ' 

^all foreign lang^uag^ rooms 

^lacal funding 

-Lexington's foreign language program organlz^^d ad a grade 

4*12 sequence ^ 
-junior high has 3 foreign language tracks 
' *Speclal French — for stqdents who begin .French In grade A 
^Special Spanlsh™for students who begin Spanish In^gVade 7' 
*Beglnnlng French and Spanlsh*-for students who begin in 

grade 9 



'interttktibnal environment Id streseed 

^muslc^ and rhythm uded In classrooms to aid learning as well 

a; "role playing" ^ * 

-text ueed Is Vive -le FranyalQ (Addlson^tfesley 

Publishers — Canadian Branch) ^ i 

-Evelyn Brega 

Coordinator of Foreign Languages , * ' ^ 

Lexington Public Schools 

251 tfaltham St/ ^ 
Lexlngton^vMA 02173 

(617) 862-7500 ' 10/81 
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TYPE OF PROGRAM 
(starcud 19B0) 



STOCKMELL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL . 
Evansville^ Indiana 

"foreign language experience' (FLliX) program wich classes every 
day for half an hour in German^ Spanish^ ^rench» and Icalian 

-regular classroom teachers receive 2-day training course oti 
FLEX methods and materials and then learn the language along 
■ with the students 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



-some busing for desegregation purposes ^ 
-majority of students are middle class 

"introduce children Co foreign sounds » words » phrases » and ^ con" 

versacion as well as Co aspecCs of che culcure ' 
-provide studencs wlch a beccer basis for choosing which 

language Co scudy in jthe fucure 
"noce: goal of FLEX program^ co^ expose children Co language and 

culture^ should noc be confused wich fluency goals of more 

intensive immersion programs 



"all classes one half hout a day * ' 

-klndergarCen— -Spanish 
"IsC grade— French ^ 

-2nd grade — German ^ 
-Srd 'grade~lcalian 

-*Acht 5ch» 6ch grades-"opcional Icailan classes 

-r.egular elemenCary classroom Ceachers 
-no foreign language background requi'red 

-Hacional Endowmenc fo^ ch,e Humanicies funding tot developmenc 
of FLCX maCerial? 

"Since Che FLEX program in Evansvllle is being piloc-cesced 
chis year for Che. first titae^ arrangemencs have noc'been 
finalized for a continuation of chis program 

^ac preseac, foreign language is encouraged in 7ch and Bch 
grades otil^ for che gifced scudents 

-Spanish, German,. or French is required in 9ch grade 



SPECIAL 
FEATURES 



CONTACT PEKSON 



-one of eleven schools in Indiana Cescing .FLEX materials deve^ 
loped by Indiana Deparcment of Public Inscruccion^ 

■macerials for all. 3 languages originally designee Co be used 
all in one grade in one year; chis school found Ic taore 
beneficial Co Ceach one language per year 



-^Ms* Linda Danheiser, Principal 
jcbckwell Schpol 
2^^N. Scockwell Rd* 
Evansvilie, IN A7715^ 



/ 
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TENTH STREET SCHOOL 
Loa Angelos, California 



/ 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT UOURS 



ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING ^ 



-bilingual elementary school, Spanidh/Englis^i^ grades K-6 
-all irtscruccion is coiiducced in both English and *Spani3h 
concurrently (excjept'^the reading period) ' 

-99% from Spanish-speaking families 

-many parents are migrant workers * *^ 

\^-develop, mAintain^ and enrich the primary laTng;uage and 
\cultural heritage of each child 

-teach English as a second language with goal or functional 
bilingualism in Spanish and English - ^ 

-all classes are bilingual 

-each class h^s noa-English, limited English,/ and , fluent 
English-speaking students \ ^ ^ 

-instruction is in "both English an4 Spanish concurrently 

-reading instruction ia in the child*s dominant language; 
students must pass & minimuf&^ifompetency test to qualify to 
be ia the Engliah reading groups 

-the tlfree reading groupa include; 1. English' developmental 
reading for English-dominant speakers; ■ 2. Spanish ^evelop- 

■ mental reading for Spanish-dominant speakers; 'ant? 3. a 
transitional program, "Miami Linguistics,** from, Spanish to 
English - ■ , 

-Students entering school are given Basic Inventory of 

Natural Language Test (BINL); results are analyzed for ^ 

content, £^r»*uctura, and grammar 
-students are labeled non-English speaking XNES) , 

limited-English speakingo(LES) , functional-English speaking 

(FES)^ or proficient-English speaking (PES). 

-most teachers'are bilingual a . . 

-bilingual aides and teacher' assistants ace assigned to all 
classes staffed by monollnguaL English-speaking teachers 

-federal funding (school of fers free breakfasts and lunches) 
local funding 



SPECIAL FEATURES -individualized Instruction encouraged 



CONTACT PERSON 



-Mr. Ronald Richardson 

Bilingual Teacher 
. Tenth Street^School 

1000 Grattan 

Los Angeles, OA 90015 

(213) 380-8990 
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WOODBURN SCHOQL DISTRICT 103 
Woodburn, Oregon 



TYPE OF gROCHAM 
(started 1969) 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION 



OBJECTIVES 



COURSE SEQUENCE 
AND CONTACT HOURS 



ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES 



TEACHERS 



FUNDING 



ARTICULATION 



J CONTACT PERSON 



^2 traadltlonal billngual/blcultural elcmentar/ schoolo in. 

Rusolan/EngllQh* and Spanldh/Engllsh 
"''bilingual transitional program'* aimed at meeting the nccdn 

of NEP/LEP atudontfl 

-A0% Americani Russian, "30% Spanish population 

-larg<% population of tjussian "Old Dclievoro'* (a religiouo occt 

that: split Srom the nSln Russian, Orthodox church in the. 

X600* s to preserve therc^religion in its pure form); thoir 

concern is pursuit of religious freedom and presorvacion of 

dhoir religion and culture 

^lAirge Spanish-speaking migrant population 

""teach the Russian children using native language to clevelop 

concepts while developing English skills 
*^teach the Mexican chil<}ren using native language to develop 

concepts while developing English skills 
-Spanish and Russian cultural activities included in program 
^Emphasis, is on En^glish as a second language , ' not on 

native language 

*use of native language gradually decreased as vocabulary and 

concepts in English are developed 
••grade l^and 2~bilingual teacher uses native language to 

develop concepts and meaning in native language, followed by 

introduction of English words; ESL classes daily 
-grade 3-12 — most instruction in English, using ESL teaching 

metijods 

-for any student entering above grade 3 --^^ative language 
will be used to help with development pt^nglish skills 

-Full assessment procedures — both formal and '"informal 
assessment procedures for the exceptional child being developed' 

-bilingual Russian/English and Spanish/English teachers 
- blll0gual-altfes 

•*local funding 

-middle school"grades A and 5— all classes taught in 

English; ESL offered 
-high school—grades 6^12 — all classes taught in English; ESL 

offered 

-Spanish classes' of fered for native speakers 

-Shirley Beaty 
Special Services Director 
965 North Boones Ferry Rd, 

Woodburn, OR 97071 , ^ * 10/81. 

(503) 981-9555 , ' 
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RECOMMEffl)ATIONS ^ * . „ 

Upon complQClon' of chc Blcc vlalcs and meoclngs wlch cho advlsoty gtoup (boo 
9ummdrioB of mcocinga in appendix), a liac of tGcommondacions was dovolopcd on 
chc baaiB of progtom obscrvaciona dnd saggcaciona from clie advisory group* As 
well as addressing programs alroi^dy in cxiscancc^ chcse recommcndocions include 
imporcanc considaracions for new programst 

.1* Definition of goals It is essential that each program's goals Dg clearly 



defined so there are no misunderstandings 



oncerning the level of foreign 



language proficlencv and cultural awarenes i the children vlll reach. \ Since 
there is a direct correlation between the ^mount of time spent using jthe foreign 
language and tVie level of fluency attained, the proficiency goals of the program 
must be in keeping with the amount of time alloted for language study. 



T^e goal of the foreign language experience (FLEX) program is the least ambi~ 
tious of the elementary school foreign language programs. FLEX aims at pro- 
vidifj^ elementary school students with an exposure to the foreign culture and an 
introduction to the basics- of language (including units on greetings, colors, 
numbers, weather, parts of the body, and clothing). One of the purposes of a 
FLEX program is to provide students with a better basis for choosing which 
language to study in the future* Children involved in FLEX programs are exposed 
to three or more languages in their elementary yeats. 

Goals of the revitalized foreign language in the elementary school* (FL6S) 
programs ate more ambitious. As well as working towards cultural awareness, 
FLES aims at achieving a certain amount of Listening and speaking skill in the 
foreign language, and to a lesser degree, reading and writing skill* (The 
degree of proficiency aimed at depends on, among other factors, the amount of 
time available for language classes*) 

The objectives of the partial immersion programs, in turn, are more ambitious. 
Defined as programs that have anywhere from one class up to half tKe day* s 
classes taught in^ the foreign language, partial immersion programs aim at deve- 
loping foreign language ^proficiency and cultural awareness. Some of the 
programs have the additional goal of reinforcing in the foreign language wha^ is 
taught in English* 
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Finally^ total Immersion, programs provide Che ijaxlnnuRi tlnne to learn a language. 
Their goals^ for students who complete the slx-^year immersion oequence^ are to 
be able to: (1) communicate fluently (understand, speak, read, and write) fn the 
foreign language, with the ability to function In Che language In the classroom 
and everyday llfc> C^^) achieve tiuch proficiency In the foreign language and In 
English that they are able to continue their studies In both languages, and (3) 
acquire an understanding and appreciation of other cultures. 

Programs that have difficulty reaching designated fluency goals should reassess 

i 

their goals and adjust the program to their specific needs and objectives. When 
comparing the results of various programs. It Is* Important to keep In mind the. 
different goals of the programs. FLEX programs should not be criticized for 
lack of fluency achievement|; their aim is mere exposure to language and culture. 
Definition of goals Is a critical aspect of elementary foreign language 
progr^s. Perhaps one of the reasons Cor the demise of FLE^ in the 1960s was 
the high expectations for fluency attainment of the elementary school students. 
FLBS students did not then and do not now become fluent in the language — that 
is not the goal of the program. Programs should stress their goals when publi- 
cizing their foreign language classes the objectives should be clearly 
Spelled out so as not to raise false expectations. 

2. Articulation Eiementar^^^Jcyreign language programs with longe Tange goals 
should place priority on t/ne 'process of articulation from .elementary to .second- 
ary school for their students. V In many cases, foreign language prggtams that 
are district^wide do have \tie opportunity to establish a comprehensive Jt-12 
course sequence. On^ the other hand, programs in individual elementary schools 
often find it difficult to negotiate 'br even suggest what language courses 
should be offered at the secondary level. It is crucial that the language 
learning process continue for as long as 'possible within the school system. 
Students ^participating in elementary school immersion programs should be offered 
. at least one course each year la junior and senior high school taught tn^ the 
foreign language. Those involved in FLES programs should be offered con- 
tinuation courses at their apfjt:Q£r^ate level in secondary school. Students" with 
.years of foreign language study can^asily become discouraged if they are placed 
in a beginning foreign language clks^ The entire sequence oj: foreign language 
classes, from kindergarten-through twelfth grade, should be considered when 
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initiating an elamcntary school progtam. . Without this extended exposure^ stu- 
dents' will not hav# the opportunity to reach the fluency 'level th^y are capable 
of and will lose momentum in their, l^inguagc learning* / i 

3t Language Assessment One factor that can be used to improve the articulation 



process is assessment tests. Achievdjient tests can be us^d to assess langukge 



1 



proficiency^ subject content proficiency^ and to determine placement in the' 



i us^ed to assess langu^f 
*mine placement in the' 

/ ■ ■ . I 



appropriate track* Besides aiding in articulation^ asseasment tests can b 



used throughout FLBS and Immersion^/prograias to assess foreign language com~^ 
petency. Another important use ^ test results i^ as a Justification to | 
parents^ school board members^ And tl^e general^^ubllc who as of yet are nPjt con- 
vinced of the importance of edxly 'foreign language instruction* The cry of 
"back to basics"' is being haa^rd across the country, so it is crucial thatlthe 

message gets across that^ there are^ test results that, show that early foreign 

• > ^_ J 

language study can actually aid in native . language development (Lambert et al >" 

1973) and that also prove that children are fluent^in foreign languages. | 

4. Program Administration and Cost It is critical that schools designate 
qualified personnel to administer the foralgn language program. Positions 
include supervisory personnel, resource persotineL^ to wrk directly with the 
teachers, curriculum writers, and, if possible/^^t, music, and physicdli educa- 

i I 

tlon teachers proficient in a foreign language. Questions should be asked about 
each program concerning (1) the number of people needed to rua the program,. (2) 
the type of resources needed, (3) who is going to fulfill what duty, and (4) 
what the cost will be. Cost, needless to say, is a majar present concern in 
view of tightening budgets and ' decreasing federal grant possibilities. It is 

advantageous to administer a program that, does not have additional costs; above 

I 

the regular school budget. Immersion programs have found that 'there arejfew 
additional costs after the Initial acquisition of books and materials. Since 
the classroom teacher i& bilingual, there is no additional cost for a language^ 
specialist* FLEX is another type of program, that has limited costs. The 
classroom teacher does the instruction so there is no language specialists^ 
requir^d^ P'rogram costs should be closely scrutinized ^so that maximum use Is - 
made of the personnel and the goals are reacVted with the least co^t possible^ 



5. Parent and Admlnlotrator Support Support of both parents and administrators' 
is^ essential to the success of any foreign language program. Without parent 
support^ students lose intcrcat and the program may fail. Educators report that 
a committment to the program on the part of school administrators and personnel 
is a necessity for a successful program. A3 can t»e seen in all the successful 
programs visit,ed» parents let their children know that foreij^ language 
learning is important to them. Some of the programs require that parents have a 
visible commitment to the program that their child is aware of. Four Corners 
Elementary School in Maryland, for example, urges parents to show their 
support by encouraging their children to read French Isooks and play French 
games outside of class, by attending French cultural functions in the afea, and 
by studying the language along with their children^ 

' . . ■ ■ . }, 

6. ttesource materials In immexsioa programs, there is a great need for teaching 
materials using the medium of the foreign language for teaching the elementary 
school curriculum. Currently, schools have very few texts in foreign languages 
lb choose from, and do much of their own m^t^^i^ials development. The problem is 
that materials from other countries either do not follow the same curriculum oc 
have , an orientation that is not appropriate in the U.S. "context. Howevep, some 
schools have been able to obtain excellent materials from Germany, France, 
Canada, and Mexico. Non-4.mmersion programs also have difficulty in obtaining 
textsT^ partly because foreign language textbook publishers have not yet 
realized the extent of the market for elementary school materials. 

J. . . ■ ■ ■ 

7. Teachers There is'a great need within the immersion programs for qualified 
teachers who have elementary school certification as well as fluency in a second 
language. Universities should be encouraged to prepare teachers to work in ele* 
mentary school language programs* Only a few states that we ane aware of 
(Texas, Louisiana, and California) offer cpurses for eleitintary foreign language 
certification. Some schools have opted to hire native speakers with teacher 
certification from their. native country. These teachers are usually excellent 
language models, although sometimes i:heir teaching methods must be modified to 

"adapt to American teaching pratices. Others have hired bilingual teachers with 
teachtjig certification in any arfea, with the stipulation that they immediately 
begin studying for their elementary teaching degree. 
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8. Supplemental Claagroom Activities Programs with before- oV af ter^-achool ' 
classes orfothcr non-immcrsion classes find it very boiieficial to have the regu- 
lar claofj^toom teacher reinforce cultural or langusge aspects that-are taught in 
the longuage class. Foreign language activities* can be supplemented^]bjith 
discussions 6fr various cultures^ writing to pen pals in another^ country^ talcing 
field trips to* EDuseums ,or cultural centers^ or obtainiitg speakers £rom the com-^ 
munity. Ic £s important for the otudente to sense their teacher'tj interest and 
suppojrt of their foreign language study. ' \ ^ 

0 



\ 

\ 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 

Our investigations during the .year have revealed great enthusiasm for truly 
innovative and meaningful elementary foreign language programs! The survey haa 
provided tjjk with up-to-^ate information about the extent of elementary foreign 
language Activity in eight states. The site visits have given us added infltght 
into specific programs^, and we have provided' succinct descriptions of some the 
* innovative programs in th6 U.S. As a result of our initial and final advisory 
group meetings, we were able to provide an opportunity for those working in ele- 
mentary school language instruction to meet, shar^ ildeas, and poiat new direc- 
.tions for early language instruction. Finally, ve have gathered recent 
bibliographic information on research questions, curricula, and program descrip- 
tions and evaluation. We were able to accomplish our objectives, and as an 
added benefit, we encountered enthusiasm and encouragement for continued work in 
the area. ^ - 

As the year neared its end, we realized that we had barely begun to see the 
richness, diversity, and tenacity associated with the implementation of early 
^ language programs in the United' States. Most of all> our investigations have 
shown the paucity of Information .available to the public on early language 
instruction, to whom can interested educators or parents turn for information 
on steps to take to Implement a program, or to^find out what the crucial issues 
are? It is hoped that our research next year will help fill that void. Our " 
final product at the end of our next study will be a practical booklet Intended 
for parents, teachers , and administrators, addressing the theme "how to start 
and elementary foreign Language program." The booklet will conceivably empha" 
size the variou^ options 'aud the strengths and weaknesses of each, discussing 
realistic parental and community expectations, and preseT\ting factors critical 
'for program success. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: A STATUS REPORT 



Nancy C- Rhodes* Center-for Applied Unguibtics 



^'Lcc ^ bick cc t^asics. ' [c's a papular nocton in school sysccms 
ross the countri'. Untortunatclv for those pf us who know better* it's 
ne chat trequentlv spells doom lo foreif^n language tn the elementaiy 
school iFiES). The fact is. foreign tanguafje iS rarelv considered one of 
he basKS^ Peakins; in popuiaritv tn the L960s. FLES has lost 
(thin the lait decade, leading many pessimists to believe FlES is 
i^si But Ls 11? ' 

The Center for Applied Linguistics undenooka projwt in October 
980 chat included a survey of FLES activicy. in eight states. The pri- 
ary goais of the pjopcct yitctc cwo, -First, the Center wanted above all 
o ascert^n the level of FLES attivity in the eight states and by exten- 
sion nationwide. Second, it wanted to trace the development of these 
rbgram's and determine what teaching methods were currently being 

The survev went to five percent of all public and private 'element ary 
schools in Californta, Illinois, Massachusetts, Maryland, New Yortt, 
^hio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin* a total of L,257 schools. The 
rincipaJs in each school were asiced one question, ''Are foreign 
iguage(s) currently being taught in your elementary school?" If the 
answer ^as yes, they were then to indicate which languages wcte be- 
g taught. 

A tesponse rate of 35 6 petcent (4^3 schools) -v/^ achieved, OS that 
umbet» 85 schools or 18 percent reported that they do teach foreign 
language. Fifty-cwo percent of the schools indicated they have never 
tight foreign language, while 2^ percent said they takight it in ihe 
t, but do not turrentlv. ,'\pproxjmately five percent of the rcspon- 
ents reported chey are currently considering starting foreign lan- 
guage classes. 

According to survey results, the lainguage most o^en taught is 
panish (48 schools), followed by French (34 schools), German (7 
hools^, and Latin (6 schools). Five other languages are taught at one 
sch^od each. While the tesulcs cannot necessarily be generalized ftom 
e sample group to the entire United States, they can be used toesti- 
ate the foreign lan'guage activity in chcse eigh: states, 
^rhe results left project coordinators with mixed reactions. For the 
fim time, some firm data that provided insight into the extent of 
reign language teaching activi^>« the elemtfntary level hati been 
cumulated. However, 2^ percent of the schools responding had 
pped foreign language from cheir curricula, and chat was puz- 
zling. To gain further insight into what type of innovative programs 
rejn operation, a number of on-site visits were made. Four ryp^ of 
tnnO^,tive" ■ programs, including language immersion, magnet 
hoolsAforeign language experience (FLEX), and traditional FLES, 
were objerved. The /foals of these programs differ across the country as 
o thei^ teaching methods; even the amount of time spent per day 
rnif^che foreign language varies. ' 

Imm^rsicn. The first on-site visit was a language immersion school, 
^nguage inijperiion is che most intensive elementary language pro- 
and one chat-const^ently sets the highest goal, functional 
uency. The fascinating characteristic of this appfbach is that sordencs 
Jnidy almost all their subjects in che foreign language, starting in 
kinderganen. This approach has caught on in Utah, California, 
aryland. Ohio, louisianat and Massachusetts where American thiU 
en speak Spanish or French ^ich their dassmates.and teacher, and 
study theircourses in che second language. 



In a Cincinnati school, students were practicing for a city-wide 
spelling bee in Spanish, In a Hawird, California^ class, students did 
their rpsearth on African countries in Spanish. And in Silvet Spring* ' 
'Maryland* immersion srudents greeted their printipal with a hand- 
shake* a prattice to ;itculturate them to the French ways. 

Mj^ne:. The second type of school Visited was- the language magnet 
school. These schools, located in ill sections of the city, emphasize 
special subject axeas and are not restricted to children who reside in 
the neighborhood school boundary. Magnet models emerged as a 
result of desegregation efforts. In che mid 1970s, chese scHools 
developed tufricula designed to appeal to^individualized interests, 
' Parents could then elect to send theirchildren to a school with em- 
phasis on firie arcs, athletics, individualized iristructioo. or foteign 
languages. Foreign language classes in magnet schools range from one 
hour a day to partial immersion, where half the curriculum each dav is 
taught in che secof^d language. Magnets have been successful in a^ 
number^of ciues, including Chitago, Milwaukee. Cincinnati, St^ 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and San Diego. - 

FLEX. Foreign language experiente (FLEX) programs, a third in- 
novative approach, also show premise for che 1980s. The FLEX ap- 
proach .i quite different ftom immersion and magnet schools in that 
its goais are not as ambitious. With programs in Indiana, Kansas, md 
Maryland, FLEX aims to intoduce children to foreign sounds, words, 
and phrases* as welt as to accompanying culairal xspeccs. The ad- 
vantaj^e of this approach is that the course can*^ be taught by a 
classroom teachet whohas no proficiency in the foreign language. The 
teachers attend a nv<S. day ^training program, receive self-explanatory 
materials and tape^, and then learn the language along with the 
students. The progtam currently is being tested in several cities in In- 
diana and is already showing much promise in a school in Evansville. 

While some considet teachers unwilling to learn a language along 
wtch their srudents, Stoclcwell elementary,' school administrators in 
southern Indiana found overwhelming enthusiasm for the progtam. 
Thete, teachers not involved in the pilot study wanted to be included- 

FlES* The fourtfi type of program visited was the traditional FLES 
model* where foreign language' is taught before, during, or ifter 
school for a specific number of hours pet week. Today's innovative 
FLES classes emphasize oral language' more than they used to. Thcv 
aiso use inieresting textbooks, litte Vive UFr^n^jjs (Addison-Wcsley. 
1978) with amusing cartoons and realMife situation capes that the stu- 
dents seem to love^ The long-standing exemplarv FLES program in 
Lexington, Massachusetts uses that series aJong with supplementary' 
exettises that include an enjoyable way of learning verb tenses by 
thyihm. 



The Buitetin is sent free of charge to domestic subscribers to 
(he TESOL Quarieriy, Foretgn Language Annafs. and the L;»- 
gwstic fieponer, as weH-^S'Ni all Mbraries tnat receive the 
ERlC microfiche collection. mdiVtdual issues will be sent on 
re<luest- Wfite to User Services. ERIC Clearinghouse on Lan, 
guages and Linguistics, Center for AQ'QUea linguistics, 3520 
Prospect, Street, N.W., Washington, O.C. 20007. (202^298- 
9292) 
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PLES-^from page i 

VC'hilc rnulti or the furvcv iccm to indicjcc that there 11 onlv a par- 
tul commLtmcnr to Iforeifrii IjnKUjge icudy JC rhe clcmcncav ichool 
, It^cI in [hc5c ci^ht jtJUi (J total of 18 percent), onMtte viitti were cn- 
<Q\xngin^. Tota^n bn^uj^c profframi thar do exlit are luccenful and 
have a promiiin^ piiU:e m the future. The enthusiasm the parentis 
^tudcnn. and jfi^mimitraton for these {^roffrafni fi ovemhelmm^ . 
Jn fnanv ichooli. ihete ixe lonft waictn^ liiti 10 f^er in;o imfnenton 
cla5iC5. 

Lan^uai^e iruiruction in the l9S0i differi from that of the past 
de<fade in that programs today emphaiize ipct^ific goali of proficiency . 
Also, today mofe progfanji are working toward the advanced goal of 
tunctional fluency, The trend tn many ichooli U to move away from 
the nomnteruive language cta5iC5 and toward the intensive apptoach 
where itudenti are conitancty expend to the language. 

Nonimmersion (nomnteniive) language classes, however, are luc^ 
ec5iiitil and wil) aho play a promising rote in the future. Ai long as [he 
^ali are cleor^ the prof^rami will continue to prove luccenful. FLEX'i 
g<Mii of expoiurt 10 the bai^c concepts of language and culture ire 
cleajp and FLEX ii lucceniitil. One ot the pitfalli of FLES programs of 
the past, however^ was that their goali wete not made dear. Parents 
were led to believe their children would become fluenr in the 
lan^age after only three year^ of cla5iC5 two cimei a week (a feat very 
few could accomplish). 

The trend toward tecagnizing prognn) goali ihould help alleviate 
some of the fluency -expect at ion problemi chat plaf^ued us in the pa^t 
when goali wete not ipelled out. If your child ii in a FLEX ptognn), 
you would expect him/her to (tet an exposure co the language and 
culnjxe. If. vour chiy is jn a FtES prc%tam* you would know 3/ he 
Would be introduced to the basics of the language, wich emphasii on 
oral language, depending on the program. With the immersion ap^ 
proach. vou would expecc youf child ro become £uni!;iionally fluent, to. 
^tudy moit of the lubiecti in the foreign language, and to be able to 
^t along ipeakif}^ thac language abtoad. Once the goali of rhe pro- 
gram ar< undentoo^. increased satisfaction and less ctiticism will like- 
Ijy result. In other wor(^,you woii'i be surpnsed if your child in FLHS 
doesn't become fluent after rwo years of study. 

Those who criedJoudUnd dear, *FLES IS DEAD'' should take 
another look at what is goh^j on in elementary schools. They will be 
- pleasantly surprised. Immersion, language magnets, FLEX, and FLES 
programs are setanj^ a new wave for the fucurct and schools currently 
without foreign language will inevitably see the imponance of these 
tnnovative programs. The cos; of most innovative programs is mini- 



APPENDIX A page 2 

mal. Immersion and some magnet programs hire classroom [eachers 
who aire bilingual, so there is no extra cdst to che school for a language 
specialist. Also/ FLEX programs uk the regular classroom teacher, so 
inudget problems are not an obstacle. 

As well as providing the skill to communicate in another language, 
leoi^ning a foreign language enriches achfl I's hfe cogni^ively, socially,, 
and personally. It is an tntegril part of ev^ry child's education ro learn 
about culture and language. Our elementary schools should include 
foreign language as one of the basics. After all. we know that children 
learn languages more easily than adults, so why not cake advantage of , 
chat ability? 



For J iist of immersion and partial immersion language f?r0gramt iw 
t/. X elementary tchooit or fotmore information on the flES project, 
please contact Nancy RhoJet at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
3 S:0 Prospect St. AT. IT., U^ashington. D.C 20007. li^e are collect- 
ing information about elementary language programs across the 
country, so any information ai^out PIES activity in your community 
veouid be appreciated. 

Some Rbcent FLES Materials in ERIC" 

ED 198 73fi Bartos. Marilyn and orhcrs. language and Man: An Ex^ 

p/oratory PrQgrcm for Grade Six. 1972, I2lp. 
ED l9l 279 id Resource Kis of Poretgn Language Immersion Materials 

from the MilieauJkee Public Schools. l9sb. lOOp. 
ED 191 257 Meyer. Gertrud E. A German Language Continuum: 

Kindergarten ihrough Grade y 1978. 3Cp. 
ED l9l 256 Gradisnik, Anthony and Helena Anderson. M^ihi- 

Language School: A Teacher's Guide. 197$. 3lp. 
ED 183 ^3 Beatie. Bruce A. Ethnic Heritage and Language Schools 

in Greater Cleveland: A Directory^ 1979. I58p. 
ED 176 551 Elementary Prench Resource Book. T976. 80p. 
to 17(i 550 Elementary French Program Gutd^. 1976. 4lp. 



"Documents identified by an ED number may be read on microfiche 
at an ERIC library collection or ordered from :he ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service. P.O. Boxl90, Arlington, Virginia 22210. 
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diffjercnt approach from irnmcrsion. the Chicago school 
system provides <t voluntary program option for dcsegrc^ 
gation through 'jnagnct schools.' teachiitg Frcnchi Span^^ 
ish, Italian. Japanese, Greek, and Polish* Edwin Cudecki 
stressed that the language emphasis schools' arc not' for 
the elite: all children participate, including learning 
disabled and cducable mentally handicapped. The stu^ ' 
dents have an average of one^half hour of language in- 
struction daily, and 'interfacing of the curriculum' is en^ ' 
couraged with students helping one another and teachers 
helping other teachers. The Chicago Language Acadc* 
mies* as they are called, share short daily exposure to the 
foreign language with traditional FLES program^, of 
which three were represented at the conference, 

Joan Kennedy of Woodbridge. Connecticut, described 
the program for grades 3-6 at Beecher Elementary School, 
where French is taught three periods a week for 30 min* 
utes each period. Emphasis is on oral communication, 
with reading and writing in French introduced in grades 5 
and 6. A similar program exists in Lexington. Massachu* 
setts, where Evelyn Brega is foreigfi language coordinator. 
The program is based on the assumption that all children 
can t^earn a foreign language, and although the program is 
voluntary, 92% of their students participate. Brega at- 
tributes the durability of th^ 20*yeapold program to the 
serious attention given to coordination between the ele- 
mentary language program and the junior high program 
into which the elementary schools ^eed. The FLES pro- 
gram in Fairfax County, Virginia, is different from the 
Woodbridge and Lexington programs in that it is extracur- 
r&ular. Connie Dillman explained that it is sponsored by 
the County Division of Adult Services and the classes . 
meet before or after school usually two times a week- for 
45 minutes or once a week for an hour. The teachers are 
given resource materials and a program of studios and 
have a great deal of flexibility in designing thj^ir lesson 
plans. ■ ^ 

The conference participants represented an extremely 
diverse array of approaches to elementary school lan^ 
guage instruction. Consensus was reached with relative 
easer however, on what information should .be gathered 
by project staff to help those-considering establishment of 
an elementary school language program make meir 
choice. Of primary consideration is an enumeration of the 
various kinds of models that currently exist for foreign 
language instruction. Conferees agreed that such a listing 
should incorporate or even be preceded by a discussion of 
the outcomes that may be expected from each kind of ele- 
mentary school language instructional program. Fpr 
instance, what sort of language. competence could one rea- 
sonably expect from a child of average language ability 
after one year of FLES instruction in Spanish? How would 
the language performaiice of the FLES child differ from 
that of a siinilar child after a year in an immersion program? 
^ Conferees agreed that a need exists for a list of consult- 
ants in the area of elementary school language instruc- 
tion. This list.would include both those present at the con- 
ference and other individuals around the country and in 
Canada vk*ho have fairly extensive experience with ele^ 
mentary school foreign language instruction* from FLES 
to immersion. 

It, was generally agreed that the CAL*project should 
gather complete information about the pitfalls of estab- 
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lishing vdriou^i kinds of elementary school foreign lan- 
guage projects so that individuals who are considering 
such programs will be able to avoid making the mistakes 
thfit have plagued elementary language instruction for 
many years. Perhaps the most difficult problem ife that,of 
finding qualified teachers; it is rare to find an individut|l 
who is both a qualified elementary school teacher and ha^ 
excellent language skills in two languages. Except In a 
small number of areas in the country^ institutions of 
higher education are not preparing teachers for elemen- 
tary school foreign language instruction. (Likely except 
tions to this are Louisiana, Texas, and California.) 
Another problem is that sometimes an eminently quali*, 
fied teacher is impeded from conducting a program be- 
cause of teacher certification problems. 

The group i^icognized a need for thrjee different kinds of 
materials of instructidn. The first type conjprises text ma* 
terials. both printed and audiovisual, which are intended 
for use in language classrooms. Such materials may take 
the" form of basic texts or supplementary materials, al- 
though most group members thought that elementary 
school foreign language teachers tend to devise their own 
curriculum, using materials from various sources, thus, 
making a basic textbook of less utility. The second need is 
for authentic materials from the target culture: realia of 
all kinds, particularly packaging for merchandise* Finally^ 
there is a need for materials of instruction used in the 
tai^get cultures of the languages studied and written in 
those languages. For most public school situations, how- 
ever, much of this curriculum from abroad must be modi- 
fied by those responsible for instruction in American 
^tementary school language programs, since these foreign 
materials frequently embody political or social points of 
view that are unacceptable in Ame»can public education 
tociay. In other efementary school settings; particularly 
^ those in private education, such materials rnay be used 
without adaptation. 

Because any elementary school foreign language pro- 
gram does a considerable amount of materials-writing to ' 
adapt existing materials to the local situation, it would be 
helpful for those considering implementing elementary 
programs, be they FLES programs or immersion ones, to 
have exalnples of such local curriculum writing and adap- 
tation available frofn one sou^ee' One of the project objec- 
tives is to gather such materials and .process them into the 
ERIOsystem so that they will be available to the profession. 

The problem of articulation (ensuring that students who 
' have bad an elementary school language experien«/are 
able to pursue more advanced 9;ork irt jxnrior higlrschooi 
or middle school) continues to be a vexing one for both 
FLES programs and elementary school immersion pro- 
grams. Sometimes— and this is a sad irony— apathy or 
even opposition characterizes the response of foreign lan- 
guage'teachers at more advanced levels of instruction. 
The problem of where both FLES and elemeiytary school 
foreign language immersion fit into the foreign language 
teaching program in general is one that needs consider/ 
able attention. In fact, a number of conferees believe that 
elementary school language instruction lacks legitimacy 
in the eyes of a large segment of the foreign language 
teaching profession and is therefore not ^^pported ade- 
quately by the foreign language teaching profession's 

^CONTINUED p. 6^ 
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Algonqulaa and Iroquolan Teather Training 

This aummer program in two sections for teacher.^ of 
Cree, Delavwe. OJibwe and of Cayug^r Mohawkr and 
Oneida continues the instructor courses conducted by the 
Canadian^apartment of Indian and Northern Affairs. 
The fttsfpart of the progrnnir for syllabic literacy and 
bilinq|ual teachers, will be 15 June to 3 July; the section for 
second language teachers wiU be 13 July to 31 July: They 
are offered by Lakehead University's (Ontario) Fapuitvof 
Education. For details, write Mary Mitchell DepC >f Lah: 
guages: Lakehead Univ.; Thunder Bayr Ontarid.P7B 5?lX 
Canada. * / 

Intensive Jajpanese at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle 

An eight-week summer intensive course in beginning Jap* ^ 
aAesc will be offered from 22 June to 14 August. 1981. For 
12 undergraduate cret^t hours the fee will be S229.00 
(resident!, J547.00 (nonresident}. Write for further infor- ^ 
mation to Professor Thomas Rohlichr who will be the in- 
structor for the course, Depart, of Linguistics, Univ. 
Illmois at Chi^go Circle, Box 4348, Chicago, IL 60660. 

Intensive Instruction in Haitian Creole 

In ^conjunction with the Summer Institute for Haitian 
Creole Bilingual Teachers, Indiana University will 
offering tntensive instruction in Haitian Creole during the 
Second^ Summer Session of 1981. Two levels will be of- 
fered: L319, Beginning Haitian Creole (June 18-27) will ^ 
be taught during a 10-day intensive session featuring total 
immersion type instrut^on with four hours daily of class* 
room instruction and additional selfnnstructionat work in 
the lihgua^e laboratory; L320, Intermediate Haitian 
Creole (June 29 to July 24} will include two hours daily of 
classroom instruction, work in the language lab, and op- 
porttmities to practice Haitian Creole with a large number 
of native speakers. For information concerning registra- 
tion procedures and fees contact: Creole Instituter Indiana 
University, Ballantine 602r Bloomington, Indiana 47405. 
Telephone (8121337-0097. 

Hungarian Studies 

From 15 June 25 July an intensive six-week Hungarian 
Studies program will be held in Ad9, Ohio. Besides lan- 
guage instruction in Hungarian gramme, composition^ 
and conver^tion. there will be courses dealing with the 
history, politicsr culture, and society of East Central 
Europe. A special feature of the program will be the 

1 . -CONTINUED p- 
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regional and national associations. 

A second conference is scheduled for August 1981 and 
will include™ representatives from innovative projects 
studied, other foreign language professionalSr adminis- 
tratorSr and parents. 

'^^v^e project Advisory Group will continue to provide in^ 
forWt consultation over the duration of the project and 
will convene within a month of the project's endto con^ 
sider a draft fmal report. CAL proJect staff are G. Richard 
g^*ckcr and Nancy C. Rhodes.- 

lERJC- — — 



Language in Guatemah 



{The author is an 'anthropologist teaching at Universidad de San Carlos, 
Guatemala.] - ' 



Linguistic work in Guatemala has been alniost entirely in ■ 
the hands'of foreign^rSr most of them Americans. To my 
knowledge, there are no^more than four Guatemalati na- 
tionals who are linguists; only two actually reside in 
Giiatemalalas of December 1980, and only one is a native 
speaker of an Indian language. No Guatemalan university 
offers a major in linguistics, and no other niajor includes 
more than two linguistics courses. Unfortunately, there 
are few signs that point to this situation changing in the 
near future. 

bandages and Literacy 

Guatemala is one of that handful of Latin American na- 
tions (along with Paraguay. Bolivia; Peru, Ecuador, and 
Mexico) in which indigenous groups speaking native 
Americanlpdian languages continue to form a sizeable 
proportiSnof the population. Approximately half the 
county's six million people speak one oi 20 separate 
Maya^, languages, which, according to one sourcer are 
further fragmented into some 70 dialects (T. Kaufman^ 
Proy€c{c> d€ alfabetos. . Guatemala: Editorial Pineda 
Ibarra, 1976). 

Major Mayan Languages of ■ ^ * 

Guatemala {1964 census) 



LaTiguage 


M>, of Speakers 


Quiche 


520,000 


(14 dialects. 66 towns) 




Mam 


321r000 


[15 dialects. 53 towns) 




Cakchiquel 


271,000 


(12 dialects! 48 towns] 




Kekcht 


209,000 


Pocomchi 


61,000 


Ixil 


46,000 


Kanjobal 


43,000 


Tzutujil 


42.000 


Pocomam 


42,000 


Chorti 


32,000 


Jacaltec 


27,000 


Chuj 


21,000 


Acatec 


, 18,000 


Aguacatec 


13,000 



^ Guatemala e^Chibits a high incidence. 6f monolingualism 
in the Indian languages; especially in certain areas of the 
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INITIAL MEETING 0^ PROJECT ADVISORY GROUP 

The meeting of the advisory group In November 1980 had a ddal purpose: (1) to 
obtain guidance frora a broad spoctrura of elementary sehooL language prac** 
tltlonecs at the beginning of the project, hnd (2) to give rcprescnjtatlves from 
the field an opportunity to meet and exchange views (list of participants and 
agenda also In appendix). The participants, representing 10 sctiools or school 
districts teaching foreign language at the elementary level, have languaj^e 
programs ranging from the traditional Foreign Language In the Elementary School 
program (FLES), In which the language Is taught for a short period dally for up 
to 5 days a week, Eo total Immersion, where all the subject matter Is taught 
through the foreign language. Six participants represented some type of Immer- 
sion program, three represented FLES programs and one represented six-language* 
option magnet schools. ' 

Consensus was attained with r&latlve ease on what Information should be gathered 
by project staff In order to assist "^t^hose considering the Introduction of an 
elementary school language program. Of primary Importance was ,a clear descrlp* 
tlon of the various models which currently exist for foreign language 
Instruction. The conferees agreed, however, that Incorporated Into such a 
listing, or perhaps even preceding It, should be a discussion of the learning 
outcomes which may be expected from each kind of elementary school program. For 
Instance, what sort of, language competence would It be reasonable to expect from 
a child of average language ability after one year of FLES Instruction In ' 
Spanish?' How would the language performance of the FLES child differ from that 
of a similar child after a year In an immersion program? 

The confereies agreed that a need exists for a list of consultants In the area of 
elementary school language Instruction. This list would Include those present 
at the conference as well as other Individuals In the U.S. and Canada who Imve 
* 'extensive experience with elementary school foreign language Instruction, from 
FLES to immersion. At this time there Is a list of Immersion and partial Inimer- 
slon programs (^ee appendix) though It does not yet Include all FLES programs. 

It was agreed that the CAL project should gather complete Information about the 
pitfalls of est^lishlng various kinds of elementary school foreign language 
,^p^ograms so that Individuals who are considering sunh programs will be able to 
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avoid making mistakes in program design, public relatione, and other areas that 
have plagued elementary language instruction for many years. 

Perhaps th« moat difficult .probliem is that of finding qualified teachers. It is 
rare to find' an individual who is a qualified elementary school teachers^and h^s^ 
at the same time excellent language skills in two languages. Except In a small 
number of areas in the country, higher education inatitutiona are not preparing 
teachers for elementary scliool foreign language' instruction.^ (Notable excep- 
tions are Louisiana, Texas, and California, and Minnesota.) In addition to the 
problem of scarcity of teachers, sometimes an eminently qualified teacher is 
impeded from conducting a program be\:ause of teacher certification problems. 

The group recognized a heed for three different kinds of instructional materials. 
The fir^t type comprises text raateriala, both printed and audiovisual, intended 
for US& in language classrooms. Such^ materials may, take the form of basic texts 
or of^ supplementary materials, although it was the feeling of most s^oup members 
that Elementary school foreign language teachers tend to devise their own 
curriculum,' using materials from various sources, ^thus making a basic textbook 
of. less atillty. The second need is for authentic realia from the target 
culture. Finally, there is a need for instructional m^aterials used by students 
who ar^e native speakers of the target languages. For most public school 
situat^tons, however, much of this curriculum from abroad must be modified by 
those iresponsible for instruction in American elementary school lanj^uage 
prograiis , since these foreign materials frequently embody political^ or social 
points ^pf view which are unacceptable* in American public education today. Xn^ 
other elementary school settings, particularly those iv^ private education, such 
materia^^ may be Implemented without adaptation. 

Since any^elementary school foreign language program does a considerable amount 
of materials-writing to adapt what has already been done to the local situation, 
it would be helpful to those considering implementing elementary programs ^ 
either FLeA or immersion programs, to have examples of such local curriculum 
J^riting and ^adaptation available from one source. One of the project objectives 



should be to^ gather such materials and to process them into the ERIC system so 

1^ 



that they wii^l be available to the profession. 
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The piroblcm of arclculaclon (aoGuClng that aCudcnts who have ha'd an olomoncary 
ftchool language e:cpeclence are able Co pursue more advanced work in junior high 
school and 'beyond) continues Co be a voicing one for boch FLBS programs and elc- 
mencary. school immersion programs. OfcencimeSf apachy or even opposicion 
characCoriz^s che response b£ fofteign language ceachers ac more, advanced levels 
of inscruccion. The problem of where boch FLES and elemencary school foreign 
language immersion flc inco the foreign language Ceaching progrlam in geneiral is 
one which needs considerable focused aCCenCion,. In facc^ a number of conferees 
were of Che opinion chat elemenCary school language^ inscruccionj is lacking a 
sense of legitimacy in. the eyes*of the large segment of the foreign language 



teaching profession^ and is therefore not 'supported adequately 
profession's regional and national associations. 



by the 



The project advisory group agreed to continue to provide informal consulation 
over the duration of th^ project^ and arranged to convene againin August to 
review the draft final report, , 



J 
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FIJIAL MEETIMG OF PROJECT ADVISORY GROUP 

At the final meeting in August, the advisory groillp act out to accomplish three 

basic objectives! (1) to review and evaluate the draft report, and to reach a 

/ 

<;onsensuB on conclusions and recommendations Xo be drawn from the report; (2) to 
continue the exchange of information between participants concerning their own 
programs; and (3) to consider desirable future activities in areas related to-* ^ 
the general goals of the project. ^ " . 

" - * / . ' 

The thirteen participants, ten of whom had attended the initial /leeting in 
November (see list in appendix), represented a wide^range of elementary foreign - 
language programs in the U.S. The programs range from the traditional foreign 
language in the elpr^intary school program (FLES) to total immersion. The advi-* 
sory group was comprised of f'or'^ign language, administrators and teachers* Also r 
participating were a visiting scholar from Auatra).ia researching foreign 
' language evaluation, and a representative from the Geraldine R. Dodge 
.Foundation. 

r 

One apparent need that arose in.,tiie course dJf the two-^day discussions was for a 
common and consistent terminology to describe the various types o^ early 
language learning programs that vary .from simple introductory exposure on a very ^ 
limited basis (e^g. FLEX classes) to complete immersion progriams extending over 
several years. The group^' suggested that the total scope of ear|Ly language 
learning activities could best be represerrted by the followii^g categories: 

1. FLEX (basic exposure to language and (zulture) 

2. FLES (classes whose main focus, is teaching the foreign language) 

* - 

a. during school 

b. before or after school - 

c . ethnic schools 

^ 3. Immersion (classes an3 other activities that, are carried out in 

the foreign language but which are ^imed at conveying other sub- ^ 
Ject matter, for example, social studies) 

a. partialt^^ immersion, (a portion of the classes are taught 
^ through the foreign language) 

b. total immersion (all the classes are taught through the " ^ 

"\ foreign language, except English language arts) 
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The types of. programs listed above ,cati also be placed on a cotiblnuumi using the 
following categories: 1) amount of time spent on subject content and on language 
(time on task), 2) goals and objectives, and 3) pupil characteristics. FactoCB 
common to all programs include: (1) community foreign la nguaf^e resources; (2) i,/ 
school district organization, size,, and resources; and (3) evaluation 
procedures. 

An integral aspect 6t the meeting was a discussion of conclusions and recoramen- 
dationd for., future study of elementary school foreign language ptograpis."^ 
Preliminary site visit observations were used as ^a basis for the discussion, and 
the advisory group made suggestions for the recommendations. Adding to the 
draft observations, thq participants reached ^ consensus for 'recommendations in 
nine majpr areas: (I) definition of goals, (2) atticulation, (3) language 
assessment, (4) supplemental activities, (5) community support, (6) materials, 
(7) teachers, (8) resource personnel, and 0) program administration. 

Another aspect of the meeting dealt with recommendations for future work needed 
in the field of elementary school foreign language instruction. It was agreed 
that a booklet written for parents and teachers answering . of ten-asked question^ 
about foreign language programs is the most needed item^in the field. Questions 
were' suggested that should be answered in such a booklet. These questions , not' 
rank ordered, are ones that the advisory group considered important t'o answer 
before starting a new elementary school program. It is hoped that such a 
booklet will be produced in 1981-82 as part of the .second year of activities for ^ 
the project. Important questions or topics to be addressed Include: 

1. Why is foreign language important? 

2. Which foreign languages should be taught? 

3. Is foreign language for everybody? 

4. How much time should be spent in class? (Where does the time come from? 
Discuss scheduling. ) 

5. t^fhat is the effect of foreign^ language study on achievement (in English and 
in other subject matters)? 

6. What happens. ^*fter grade,"* 6? (articulation) 

7. I^ransportation — llow do childreif get to school? (Magnet schools suggest 

that the school should be .responsible for getting children to and from school.) 




8^* How are cxtracurr^icular activitiea plannocl for children who must be busacd? 

9. Public rela||plon£i of school and role of parent groiif^s. t 

10. How to cope with gr9wth of the school (one now immersion class each year?) 

11. Community ^Information exchange (tworway communication'with community and'^schcol) 

12. What are the expected outcomes of the program? (very important aspect) 
13* How do. we show these outcomes? 

lA. Glosoary of teni^s (define immersion, partial Immersion, FLES, FLEX, etc.) 
15. Suggest questions for parents., to ask admlniatrators* 

The que^^tion of assessment instruments and procedures for their use In early 
language instruction was discussed to some extent near the close of the meeting. 
It was agreed that tests capable of showing tangible language achievement on the 
part of the students would be very Important from a number of perspectives, 
including individual student assessment, review and monitoring of local 
programs, and general public information about the outcomes of'''^hi^""ln^ 
It was noted that tests of this type could serve a useful articulation role be- 
tween elementary and secondary school courses, since elementary achievement test 
results could also be :ised for secondary placement purposes. Project staff will 
continue to explore the assessment question in the 6ourse of second-year activities. 

The project ^advisory group has served a very worthwhile. function to the project. 
They hava directed us to focus on the crucial aspects of elementary school 

foreign language instruction, and have given us the "educators' view" of 

* ' ^ - 

latiguage instruction . The participants have agreed' to continue set^ving as our 
a^dvlsory body for thcj coming yeaip, and the project staff plan to keep in close 
communication with them concerning activities taking place over this period/ 
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9:00 a.m. 

9:30 a.m.- 

9:'.5-10;A5 

10:45-11:00 
U:00-12;00 



Welcoming: Rcmarkf;, Introduction of Conference Participants, 
and Flnalization of Agonda - Richard Tucker 

Introductory remarks on purpose of project - Peter A. Eddy 
(Summary of project provided with letter of invitation) 

Short descriptions (5-mlnutcs) of the ^10. participant 's 
programs. Discussion. 

BREAK " 

Continuation of program descriptions 



12:00-1:30 



Decide focus and format of afternoon dis?:ussions ; some 
possible options; 

^ a) Smslll group discussions divided by program type 
' (FLES, Immersion, and other innovative pr6grams) 

b) Small group^discussi^ons of different topics 

c) Large-grPup discussion focusing on particular 
problems ' ^ 

d) Continuation of earlier discussion 

e) Other 



LUNCI^ 



1 : 30-3 : "0 Discussion (as decided above) 



3:30-3:45 



BREAK 



3:45-5:00 Open discussion of what participants want FLES project to 
emphasize, rroderated by CRT, PAE, and NCR 

1) What needs t*^ ^b'e done to make it easier for other 
: elementary scaools to start i- reign language programs 

V ^2) What information should be compiled to assist those 
starting new programs ^ * . 

3) Leads about places. we should contact about new programs 
^ 4) Advice on the states we're selecting for our survey i . 

5) Cfther 
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APPENDIX E page 2 



FLES Conference A^ondA 
Contor for Applied Linguigtico 
Washington , D .C • 
Auguot 20, 21# 1981 



Thursday^ Augrust 20^ 1901 
9iOO - 9j30 



9i30 - 9:45 
9:45 ^ 11:00 

11:00 - 1TH5 
11<15 - 12:30 

12<30 - 1<30 

1:30 - 3:00 

r 

3:00 - 3: 15 
3:15 - 4:30 
7:30 p.nij^ 



Walcoming reraarka, introduction of conference par- 
ticipants # finali^ation of purpose o£ mooting and agenda 
G. Richard Tucker and John Clark \ 
tDotaila about lunch* dinner* etc.) 

Introductory remarks on accomplishements of project to- 
date-- Nancy Rhodes 

Short descriptions and updates of 6 participants' 
t>rograms: 'Himi Met, Hal Wingard, Connie Oillman, Evelyn 
Brega, Kerry Fairbair\i, Helena Anderson / 



BREAK 



/ 



Comments and suggestions on our recoinmGndations in the 
finifl rtsport 

LUNCH at CAL ' 
Tour of CAL (Steve Blackburn) / 

Continued discussion 

BREAK 

Suggestions f<ir future study of articulation problems 
Reservation at a Gcorgetovm renS'f^aurant 



Friday* August 21, 1981, 



9:00 - 11:00 

11:00 - 11:15 
11:15 - 1:00 



Description and updates of 6 programs: Ed Cudecki, 
Joan Kennedy, Gabriel Jacobs, Virginia Gramer, 
flaurice Gendron, Dorothy Goodman . ^ 

BREAK 

Suggestions for carrying out next year's project and 
discussion of possible de^relopment iictlvities 
Concluding remarks 
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APPENDIX F 



INVITED FLE3 COMFERENCE PAHTICIPAJTrS 
Centor for Appllod Lln9'alatlcEi 
Washington # D . C ^ 
Auguat -20-21, 1981 



PROJECT COORDINATORS 

G. Richard Tucker, Director 
Ceiitcr for Appliod Linguistics 
3520 ProBpQCt St., NW 
Washington,, DC 20007 
(202) 29B-9292 * 

John L. D. Clark, Division Director 
Foreign Language Education 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
35^0 Prospect St., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 2^8-9292 

Nancy Fhodcs, FLES Project Coordinator 
Center for Applied Ling^iistics 
3520 Prospect St., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 298-9292 



Helena Anderson 

Foreign Lan^age Curriculum Specialist 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
PfeO. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(4U) 475-8305" 



Putor A# Eddy 

(Pormer FLES Project Director) 
2315 N. .toOBevelt St# \ 
Arlington, VA 22205 

Kerry Fairbairn 

Visiting Scholar/Australia 

Research on (Foreign Langu^ige) 

Evaluation Program 
CIRCE 

c/o Dob Statte 

270 Education Building 

Urbana, IL 61801 

Maurice c. Cendron 
Department of Foreign Languages 
California State University 
Fresno, CA 93740 

Dorothy Goodman, Director 
Washington International School 
3100 Macomb St. W 
Washington, DC 20008 
(202) 244-0959 

Virginia Gramer 

Foreign Language Coordinator 

Hinsdale Elementary School^^ 

58 Sheffield Lane 

Oak Brook, IL 60521 



Evelyn Brega 

Coordinator of Foreign Languages 

Lexington Publjic i^chools 

251 WalthaiaSt. 
.Lexington, MA 02173 
' (617) 362-7500 

Edwin Cudeckif Director 
Bureau^of Foreign Languages 
Chicago^ Board of Education 
228 LaSalle Stf, Koom 858 
ChiC£kgo# IL 60601 
(312) €41-4048 

William M. Derrick 
Developcnent Office 
Mount Assumption 
Plattsburgh, ,12901 
(518) 561-8665 

Connie Dillioan, Elementary Foreign 

Language Area Coordinator 
Fairfax County Public Schools 
5223 Gtanthan St* 
Springfield, VA 2>151 
(703) 978-55.13 ^ 



Gabriel Jacobs, Principal 
Four Corners Elementary school 
325 University Boulevard West 
Silver Spring, MO 20901 
(301) 593-1125 

Joan Kennedy, FLES Teacher 
Woodridge Public Schools 
Beecher Rd. 
Woodiidge, CT 06525 
(203) 387-6631 

Myriam Met# Bilingual Program 
coordinator 

Cincinnati Public Schocls 
230 Eact 9th St.* 
Cincinnati* OH 4520? 
(313) 369-4937 ^ 

Harold Bfe Wingard 
Curriculum Specialist 
Foreign Language Education 
San Diego City Schools 
v4100 Normal St . 
San Diego, CA 92103 • 
(714) 293-8440' 
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December 16, 1980 



C- Edward Scebold ' 
Executive Diractor, ACTFL 
2 Park Ave., Suite 1814 

New York, NY 10016 . ^ 

Dear Ed; 

Wc are writi.ng on behalf of the group of elementary r.cliool foreip.n 
language professionals which net on Thursday 20 November and Friday 
21 November in the Sheraton Boston, l^otel to servo in advisory 
capacity to a CAL project "EleTncnfary School For^^icn Language 
Instruction in the United State?; Innovation's 'for the 1980*s.*' 
First of all we wish" to express our thanks to ACTFI. Cor arrancin^; 
to accomiiiodate^our meeting on Thurtiday in one of the designated 
ACTFL conference rooms. Secondly, we would like to ■ reinforce' some 
stateir.ents made in the public .sessions on the conference th^nie 
"Prioritties for the 1980'sV' by some. members of the group and to. 
perhaps add some statements which were not made publicly du^ring 
the ACTFL meeting. Wc believe that th£^ ACTFL^ publie.-tion on 
priorities in foreign language instruction for the coming decade 
vrill be missing an important: opportunity if it dees not capltali:ie 
on. th'^ widely-held opinion among the Amnf^^cari public that 
elementary school ^foreign language in^itruction is a "good thing/* 
The foreign^ language teaching prof essiQn must nurture (but 
actively^and creatively guide). this perception in order to avoid 
repeating the frustrations which we have suffered in recent past 
experience with FLES. 

Contrary to results published in several recent sur\^cys, elementary, 
school foreign language instruction is not a dead issue in this 
country- Rather, a broad range of programs are in existence, 
ranging from FLES programs that have been in place for twenty ^efirfj 
or more, to various types of immersion programs, ncme of which now 
have more than five years of experience. In the survey we did for 
the Northeast Conference, 20Z of our secondary school respondents 
(N=732) indicated that there was elementary school language 
instruction in their district or building. Further, increases pLn 
the 'number of inquiries .concerning elementary school language 
instruction from the public at large indicate that there is Jipight- 
ened interest generally in language instruction at this level. 
"Such ijicrcases in public interest have hoen noted in state education 
agencies, here at the Center for Applied Linguistics, and in Vtirious 
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C. Kdward r>ool>ol<l 

16 December 1980 

pftj;c two ^ 

Other prof ont;ional af;5iociations ; you may have noticed it yournelf, 
Finally, in uoinc school districts whores foreign languaj;a cnrollinent 
in junior hiyM and r><2nior high school either stn(;nating or 
dccllnlnj;, eleincntary school £orcii^n language t^nrollmcat on the 
Increase* ■ > - 

It seems to us' that specific inentioa needs to bo made in the Torth-- 
coining ^'Priorities Cor the 19^0*^" Publication because of the 
prevailing "KLES is den<I" attituda held by so many pf those in the 
foreign lanf.uage teaching profession uhose most recant experience 
with eleintintary language instruction is with a VLKS pr^f^ram that 
has dlEiappeared. T£ nothing is said, 4:he 5£?Jtu/J_£lH2. "i^l be 
asstimed'to he continuing; we maintain that this is not accurate. 

feel strouijly that if properly inanaj;ed , a renaissance in 
elementary language instruction can be brought about in AmericafT' 
education. . 

It seeris Lo us that reference in the. ACTFL "Priorities" publication 
to eieiTientary school foreign langii.Tge instruction might be made in 
the following way^: 

1. Mention should be made soineuhcre in the volume that 
eletnentary school language appears to ^be gaining ground, 
and that programs . froin standard FLES> both i,n and out of 
school, to various types oT immersion, are being launched 
across the country. There is a need for accurate informal- 
tion about elementary school language instruction so that 
patent groups and school boards will make their decisions 
with better knowledge than did their predecessors tVerfty 
y^ars ago, 

2. In the curriculum and materials, development segment of 
the "Priorities'*, volume, reference should be made to the 
lack of materials existing for elementary school foreign 
language programs and to the fact that -much materials' 

■ construction appears to be going on in .local prograris* 
There is a need for focused attention on just what the 
needs are of the various kinds of elementary progi*ams and 
how to meet them. (At the present moment, commercial 
publishers are not ready to invest in this, market, since 
they do not know how many potential sales there are.) 

3. In the research segment: of the prioritjr statement, 
three different, kinds of documentation should be called ' 
for. First, the language-teaching profession should 

V\find out how. many students there are in elementary 
'school foreign language study in this country.' Secondly, 
the foreign langtiage achievement of studeats in standard 
FLES and in the various ^ types of immersion programs 
should-be documented so that the interested public can 
be informjed about what outcomes to expect if they are 
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page chree 

coftsidcriiii; olceriiative typoM of t>rot;rDmn, l^Inally^ 
American school distrlccs fjhould replicaCo Canutlian 
research in local iiamersion proEtauia Co dc^iunnLrnto 
the effect?* of this cKpcrlenco on American youth, 
A< In thfji fic^f;m*^iit concernint'^ leacher editnation, it 
should he pointed out that the most prerii;in|:; need 
for elementary school .language instruction is for 
wcll-qu.Tiif ied teitchcis; that is^ for iiulividuols 
with exceJ.lent language; coinpntf^iiCQ, subject kiiowledi*n^*^ 

well as expertise in teaching. Some schocl 
districts which are laying off languagt^ tcacliers arc 
hiring elementary immersion LeacheLs, Forcij^u 
language teachers, both In-servtce and pre-oervice, 
should be encouraged to bro*iden th^^ir training to 
enable them to teach content mntcirinl in the foreign 
language:, wot only at the elcmrintary school level 
but in junior higli school and senior liigh scboo] as ^ , 

well, » 

/ ' 
In ceiiclUi;ion, ue sincerely hope that you will consider incorporating 

"thesQ idcAS into the ACTFT-^ publication _in quej;tlon. It is our 

perception that: the elementary schooj^^forci^n language phanononou 

vjill grow in the next feu years whether or not the professional 

association.^ concerned with foreign language tcacJiing recognise the 

movement. It appears tc us th^tt ACTFL and other foreign language 

associations vjlll be doing the Amtric^n public a real seryicc by' 

providing the expertise we. have accunulatcd over the past several 

decades in ^in attempt to avoid some of the disappointments 

encountered in elementary school language instruction, during the 

late 1950's and early 1960*s. 

Sincerely yours, 





G, Richard Tucker 




cc; Professor Dale L, Lnnge 
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-p4?f) i'ltU lnLndflt^A r ten 
M-'r'Ar ol*l*l 

( ftvct f^ntent /tttuqlit 
In 1|^4 l4noiji*j4! 

-Full IftW^TTTon After 
St » Ldmlr^r t Kod'L 
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Spanish K-f 
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Iillurt^ik4c>, Ul ,43201 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

FIRSTCLASS PERMIT NO, 13113 WASHlNGTOrj, DC 



POZTAQB WfLL B£ PAtO OYAOORGSSBB 

Elementary School Foreign Language Project 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect St, IMW 
Washington, DC 20007 



MO postagc 

MECESSAnY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 
UNITEO STATES 




Survey o rjJctnflntary St;hrn>l Foreign Lnnr^nage Inatru^rlon 

!• Ar€ foreign rflCiEijage(s) currently being taught In your clemcntarv 
3ckool7 C \ ^ 

A. foreign languages ^re taught dMrlne th« regular school day. 

B. . OYes. foreign languages ^»r€ taught before and/or afrer school. 

C. OKOj but ve arc considering; scarring a foreign language program. 

D. DWo* foreign lahguages have beeH rau^^ic lu the pasr in our school* 

but not currently* . 
ONo* ve have never taught foreign languages. 
F. QKOj but there Is at le^st one orhcr ^enicutary school In our 
district that teaches foreign lansuagi^ 

II. If you checked elrher A and/or fl abovi^ vhhar languac^Cs); 

D Spanish □ French □ Latin 

D Cetxian □ Orher 

specify 

III. If you do have forjelgu language classes, please write the name, 
address* and telephorte number of the person ar your school ve 
should conract for ttore .information: 

- Addresa 

Title , - , — 
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C*nt*r for 
Applied 



January 16, 1981 



Dear Principal; 

We at: che CenCcr for Applied Linguiscics are convinced Chac Chcre is an 
increasing inceresc chese days i^n elementary school foreign language inscruccion 
in the Uniced States, Since there has been very little investigation done 
on the state of elementary school foreign language programs^ we have obtained 
funding from the U,S, Education Department to investigate the situation. A 
description of our project is attached.- We are requesting your help by 
filling out the enclosed self-addressed stamped post card. 

If you are Interested in receiving a copy, of the findings of our project, 
to be completed in Octol^e^^pl9dl, please make a note on your post card with 
your name and address. 

it 

We certainly appreciate your cooperation in our project. 



Sincerely, 



G- Richard Tucker 

FLES Project Co^Director 




Peter A, Eddy 
FLES Project Co-Director 

Nancy C, Rhodes 

FLES Project Coordinator 



P,S< A CAL bookiJbirk is enclosed for you. 



Enclosures 



SO 
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(202)398-9292 Cade: CENTAPUNG 



